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EW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE —No- 

tice is given! ' oR age ee for My ye ey of 

Industr: a parties in America de- 

} ~B. of coutributi to the Industrial Exhibition to be 
opened in the city ew York, in May, 1853. 

All persons desirous of obtaining a place in_the build- 
ing, erected on Reservoir , im the oy of New bin 
by the Association for the ibition of the Industry o 

Nations, are requested to send in their ppricetcns 
for space before the first day of Fe’ 1853 ; immedi- 
ansly — which da *z tee frerienen proceed to de- 

e on Applications and allo 

Each Application must the Exhibitor's name 
and address in full, and state whether he is manufactu- 
rer, proprietor, or agent. It must contain a concise de- 
scription of the articles offered for exhibition, and a 
statement of the precise dimensions required ; if on wall, 
by oo and length ; if on fioor or counter, by length 


order, 
W. WHETTEN, Secretary. 


re charge ma e to exhibitors for space allotted. 

ANUARY 5, q 

N. B.—Applications from parties in the State of Penn- 

be made directly, to A. B. pealein, F ne 
Committee, No. 125 Walnut Ss* 


Bs BINDER WANTED.— 
To one who can do good work in cloth and leather 
nding, finishing &c., and is of steady habits, a first rate 
situation is offered in a large Western city. Apply by 
letter or personally to 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
109 NASSAU STREET, 


dean Oe to 
S retary 0 
Philadelphia. 





jib 4t New York. 


OOK CLERK WANTED —Wanted in a 


long established and first class house at the South, 
= competent clerk. Applicants will please apply by letter 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
109 Nassau street, 
jl5 8t New York. 


APOLEON IN EXILE; or, a Voice from 
M St. Helena. By B. “yo 2 vols. 12mo., pistes. 








Ramsay. $1. 
Lacon. $1 25. 


ak W. GOWANS, 178 Fulton Si. 


NEW VOLUMES 
BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY SERIES, | 


which, with a complete assortment of those previously 
published, are now offered for sale to the trade, viz: 


LORD BACON'S ESSAYS AND HISs.| 
TORICAL WORKS. 
One volume. 
Standard Library. 
SCHOUW’S EARTH, |PLANTS, AND, 
MAN: 


Popular Pictures of Nature—with Sketches from the | 
ineral Kingdom, by Von Kops. } 
One volume, | 


Scientific Library. 


MATTHEW PARIS’S ENGLISH | 
HISTORY. 
Volume 1, from the year 1235 to 1278. 
Antiquarian Library. 


THE OLYNTHIAC & OTHER PUBLIC 
ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES. 


Translated by C. R. Kexnepy. 
One volume. 


Classical Library. 


ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OP 
HERODOTUS, &c. 
By J. T. WHEELER. 
Philological Library. 
Just received and for sale by 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 
Trapve Sate Rooms, 





| 
| 
' 
| 





j15 3t 13 Park Row. 


“EQUAL TO ROBINSON CRUSOE.” 


Second Edition. 


ROBERT AND HAROLD; 


OR, THE 


YOUNG MAROONERS ON THE ‘FLORIDA COAST. 
BY F. R. GOULDING. 
With Map and Illustrations. 16mo. 
anes pe nt | te, most attractive books for the 
ventures of exci 
of salutar. 
following 











From Joun 8. C. Ansorr. 

“TI have read the ‘Young Marooners’in MS. with ex- 
ceed: interest, and think it one of the most attractive 
books for the young I have ever seen. My group of 
children, to whom I read it with unanimous acclaim, pro- 
nounced it equal to Robinson Crusoe. A child’s verdict 
cannot give higher praise.” 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, Pustisuer, 


j15 2t No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


M 


HE}LER’S SALOON OF WONDERS, 
539 BROADWAY. 


ROBERT HELLER RESPECTFULLY 


@ announces that he will make his first appearance 
before an American audience on Monpay, December 20th. 
in an opening entertainment peculiarly novel and 
attractive, affording amusement and instruction in the 
mysteries of nature and science His established Euro- 

ean reputation, where he was known #s the PRINCE 
BF WIZARDS, and universally acknowledged as the 
ONLY LIVING EQUAL TO HOUDIN, the Master of 
His Art, will enable the public to judge of the excellence 
of his performances, which will embrace Experiments in 
Chemical Phenomena, the Mysteries of Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Gaivanism, Legerdemain, and Deceptive Machin- 
ery, in connexion with the development of his astoundin 
faculty of SECOND SIGHT, the elucidation of whic 
has baffled the combined medical and scientific talent of 
the European continent. 

Performances nightly, commencing at 8 o’clock. 


Admission 50 cents. dls tf 


“NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 anv 348 Broapway, 
Corner of Leonard street. 


The Collection of Books, 


both for reference and circulation, is one of the largest 
and best in this country. 


The Reading Room 


is Rony and: punctually supplied with American and 
Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, 


The Alphabetical and Analytical 
Catalogue, 


A large octavo, of nearly Seven Hundred pages, for Sale 
at the Library Rooms. olétf 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 
Will Publish in a Few Days 











I. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS, 
And other Poems. By Jonny G. Whitmer. 


I. 
THE KATHAYAN SLAVE, éc. 
By Mrs. Jupson, formerly Fanny Forester. 


Iu. 
ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. 
By R. H. Sropparp, A Juvenile Book with 
Fine Illustrations. 
IV. 
RUTH. 
A new novel by the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 


Vv. 
LABOR AND LOVE, 





A Tale of English Life. j15 2t 





FORTIETH PHILADELPHIA TRADE SALE, 
MARCH, 1853. 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 





day, the 14th. 
Consignments are respectfully solicited. 





VOL. XIT. 


vo. 4, 


Philadelphia, January, 1858. 


Cracutak.—The Subscribers, in conjunction with the Committee, Messrs. BLancuarp, Haart, 
Bourcer, Bippie, and Lirrixcorr, announce the Fortieth Philadelphia 
PAPER, STEREOTYPE PLATES, LEATHER, CUTLERY, BINDERS’ CLOTH, STA- 
TIONERY, co. &c., to commence with the Stationery on the 9th of March, the Books on Mon- 


Trade Sale of BOOKS, 


{| (4% Contributors will please forward their invoices as early as ible, to secure a place in 
the fret Ontalogue. Bas —— P 


M. THOMAS & SONS, AvcrioxErRs. 


j22 tt, 
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WEBSTER’S 


[Jan. 22, °53 
WORKS. 





SIXTH EDITION. 





THE SPEECHES, FORENSIC ARGUMENTS, AND DIPLOMATIC PAPERS 
OF 
DANIEL WEBSTER; 


WITH A NOTICE OF HIS LIFE AND WORKS, BY EDWARD EVERETT. In 6 vols. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $12. 


es favorably, re think. for fhe intelligence ant. sound untionsl, feeling tof the 
essrs. , Brown . have issue 
micth edition of Mr. Webster's works. We have been struck with the justice of 


t’ by a distinguished clergyman of Philade!phia, in a discourse on 

the r of Mr. Webster, that ‘the best thing we can do rng trainin our young 

men, is to at statesman ;’ and also of his 
a 


once enters upon the perusal of Mr. Webster's speeches or wri 
the subjects treated, the counds : ve 
es 


— and manner of discussion, we have no doubt that these 


of gy eOae baw “ 
and Ww ¢ reasonableness of the price, recommends it to a general circulation. 


D 
Ld pobiication of correspondence or miscellanies, it will be in the form of an addition 
orggee its interest. 

“In confirmation of this fact we are authorized to publish the following letter from 
Mr. Fletcher Webster, one of the Executors of the late Mr. Webster. 


“ Bostox, 10, 1 
S M . Lrrtie, Brown & Co. a deenery - 


.—I have been informed that frequent inquiries are made of you as to 

the Gevietioess “ your oie : ere a bent as 
@ present volumes, y Mr. Everett and published by you, contain every- 
thing, up to March, 1852, which was intended to be fneluded in his entire published 


“It is le that one or two volumes of corres ence may hereafter be collected 
and published in the same style with your six volumes. This cannot be considered 
as definitively decided upon; but it is certain that no publication will be made which 
will render your edition incomplete or in any way diminish its value. 


Yours very respectfully FLETCHER WEBSTER.” 








“ We have already expressed, very_decidedly, the opinion that the Boston Webster 
Memorial, also published by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., is the most sa and 
interesting of all of the which his death has called from the press. The subjects 

resented are well selected and treated with excellent taste and feel and it con- 
tins the most valuable of the tributes to the memory of the deceased statesman.”— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“These volumes are a collection of imperishable models in constitutional law, juris- 
prudence, international law, diplomacy, finance, legislation, and literature—a collec- 
tion not to be matched by this, and hardly by any other country, in capital and multi. 
form excellence. There is not a page in these books which may not give the worid 
assurance of a transcendent intellect; not a page which will not make preity 
prouder of the land of their fathers, These productions will be perpetuated as long 
as the English language endures."—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 


“ Distinguished men have monuments erected for them by their teful i, 
and sometimes by the people of another nation, or by a remo f= x nie 
Webster has taken care to build his own, and in his lifetime. The six ample volumes 
of his works just published by Messrs. Little & Brown, of Boston, will constitute a more 
precious durable memorial of his existence and his greatness, than the granite 
column, the marble or brazen bust. 





“ We shall not attempt to mention, nor even hint at, the deservings of Mr. Webster, 
still less to compare him with other men. There is a shorter course, which is to invite 
the community to weigh and value them for themselves. There are his works, such of 
them as have aA, collected. There they stand. They shall speak for him. ey 
want only to have readers to create admirers."—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


“In company with the writings of Washington and Franklin, they constitute a most 
essential part of the history of our republic. No lapse of time can destroy their value, 
so long as the world shall feel an interest in knowing how the greatness of the Ameri- 
can nation was built up and preserved, and how the genius and spirit of the le in 
the nineteenth century were embodied and personified in one eminent individual— 
emphatically the AMERICAN Courier. 


“By A... ~~ the eneciens ¢ edition of me parts of Bind ae oy Ae | 
ears since by the same pu rs, every student of politics may w: lace . 
tion of the works of Daniel Webster.”— Washington Republic. . 


STATESMAN.”—. 





ENGLISH REPORTS IN LAW AND EQUITY. 


BSN nt a 


Common Law, Equity, Criminal, Admiralty, and Ecclesiastical 
Reports Combined. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE SERIES OF ENGLISH REPORTS PUBLISHED. 


The unprecedented patronage this series of Reports has received has now established it upon 


nued on th 


a permanent basis. #t will be larly conti- 


regu 
e same terms as heretofore, and will contain ALL THE REPORTED CASES in all the English Courts, UNABRIDGED and UNCON- 


DENSED. Subscribers may rely on having an exact reprint of every English Case, and ready for delivery here a few weeks after its payer 


abroad. This Series combines the eases of about Twenty Series of English Reports, and is the only work published which contains all 


decided 


eases. Vol. I. commences with the decisions of Michaelmas (Nov.) Term, A. D., 1850, or about the 15th and 16th vol. of Adolphus and Ellis, in the 
Queen’s Bench ; vol. 10 of Manning, Granger & Scott, in the Common Pleas; and vol. 6th of Welsby, Hurlstone & Gordon, in the Exchequer 


This Series of Reports the publishers confidently recommend to the 
ment of the law, and at the same time comprising the whole body of the 


pores, as containing all the English cases upon each special depart- 


w in acheap, accurate, and convenient form, Numerous flattering tes- 


timonials as to the character and value of these Reports have been voluntarily tendered to the publishers, and they are determined to continue to 
increase their usefulness to the profession. Vols. I. to XL. now ready for delivery, at $2 25 per single volume, or $2 to permanent subscribers. 
The following are a few of the many testimonials which have been offered as to the character of this Series of Reports. 


“ Messrs. Lirrtz & Brown, Washington, January 19, 1852. 
“In the republication of the ‘ English Reports in Law and Equity,’ you render to the 
proseenion a most important service. The first volume of these Reports includes cases 
ecided in the House of Lords, Privy Council, Courts of Equity and Common Law, from 
and after Michaelmas Term, 1850; also ‘Crown Cases Reserved, and Cases in the Ec- 
clesiastical and Admiralty Courts.’ And the second, third, fourth and fifth volumes, 
whige yon. have republished, include the cases decided in the above Courts in 1851. 
ese Reports, like all other works which proceed from your press, are executed in 
& most substantial manner, and do credit to the enterprise of the publishers. I became 
a subscriber for them as soon as they were found with the booksellers of the West, and 
Iam convinced, that from their cheapness and extent of matter, they must supersede, 
at least in this country, all other English Reports of late decisions. 
“ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“JOHN McLEAN.” 


Extract from a Letter of the State Reporter of Vermont’. 
“ Dear Sir, 


“— Allow me to say, that I am highly pleased both with the arrangement and 
cnnseten of the ‘English Law and Equity Reports,’ and find the wate te of very 


“Iam, with much respect, your most obedient servant 
“Pp. T. WASHBURN.” 
a Littie & Bro 


wr, 
™ ve been somewhat acquainted with the character of the English Law.and Equi- 
ty Reyorts by the Juriat,and Law Journal fer many years but more so. fr the ina 
. 3 ve no dou 
the poleesion generally will desire, from all the En Report and ba ~ 


form, and at 
an expense altogether unobjec rh then. any 


They are so much earlier 





other series of English Reports in this country, that your republication will be almost 
indispensable to every member of the profession who desires to keep pace with the his- 
ory of Eng! jurisprudence. y the American editors, are a valuable ad- 
dition, and I am inclined to believe the work will prove to be the most desirable and 
ri English Reports republished in this country. 
“Very trul 
TISTSAAC P. REDFIELD.” 


New York, May 17, 1852. 
“The English Law and Equi edited by Messrs. Bennett & Smith, are, I 
think, a great convenience pap he t to the profession. Such examination as I have 
ven these volumes, convinces me of the accuracy and diligence of the editors; and 
English Kes eupeer to te vm Fay t convenient and compendious form in w 
rts are presen us. 
Ye - “WILLIAM KENT.” 


“Tt isimpossible to read these reports without high admiration of the of the 
English Courts and Bar, and an ardent desire to see, in our country, the bench filled 
as it is in the most eminent lawyers, without distinction of party, and 





makes the office ted and . _We again comme 
ne lawyer, as the cheapest apd best edition of the English 


“The plan and execution of this of Repeats ene, top wel Sneewent tam 

been too frequently commended in pages, to require further comment now. We 

are glad to hear that their circulation is extended, and their 
We entirely po 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


112 Wasninctron Street, Bosron. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1853. notice of Count Platen, who obtained for 


him a cadetship in an engineer corps. He 





LITERATURE. 


THE CALORIC SHIP ERICSSON. 
On Tuesday, the eleventh day of January, in 
the year 1853, the calorie — Eriesson made 
its first publie essay. The Ericsson got un- 


Sweden. 
study of mechanics, he projected his 
engine. In 1826, he visited England. 
there, in 1829, he competed for the prize of- 
der weigh from her anchorage off the Battery, | fered by the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
at half-past nine o’elock, and proceeding out | way for the best locomotive, and produced an 
of the harbor, through the Narrows into the | engine that attained the wonderful speed, at 
lower bay, to a distance of about twelve | that time, of fifty miles an hour. His pro- 
miles, returned at half-past twelve, having peller, his semi-cylindrical engine, his centri- 
accomplished the trip without a stoppage or 
hindrance, or any untoward result. 

The invited guests on board were princi- 
pally members of the press of New York. 
The Ericsson was thus confidently submitted 
to the judgment of the public opinion of our 
metropolis; and the expression of that public 
opinion, as manifested on the succeeding day, 
in the leading column of every journal in our 
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afterwards entered the Swedish army, and | power, the 
was employed in the survey of northern | The single 


} 
} 
| 


| 


09 


kitchen fire where a steak might be done to 
a turn, and expressing their surprise at the 
= effect and simple cause. 

eman and the single engineer 








While occupied with his favorite | on duty had nothing to do but to answer 
wn questions, which was certainly no sinecure, 
While | like that of attending upon the well disci- 


plined giant engine, which Captain Ericsson 
said, “your nursery-maid or child might 
tend.” 

The visitors, after a well served break- 
fast, which proved that the Ericsson, in 
the full confidence of success, had revealed 


fugal blower, his distance instrument for | itself to the world, perfect from the cook’s 
measuring distances at sea, his hydrostatic | galley to the saloon, were all summoned 
gauge, his pyrometer, and other ingenious | into the handsome cabin, to listen to Captain 
inventions, have already made the name of | Eriesson’s exposition of his 
Eriesson famous in the scientific world. ‘The | The inventor, by the aid of a diagram, ex- 
Caloric Engine, whieh has now arrived at the | plained the principle and operation of the 
consummation of success, was first brought | Calorie engine. 
before the scientific world of London twenty | distinct; his English, though toned in a 
years ago, and was rejected by men of science | foreign accent, was idiomatic and direct; his 


invention. 


His voice was clear and 


city, was & unanimous acknowledgment of | as an impracticability, and as involving the | manner modest yet confident. He felt as he 


the triumphant success of the great invention | absurdity of perpetual motion. 
of Ericsson. 
I was on board the calorie ship on this oc- 


c ¢ shi ' finally conceded the practicability of the in- 
casion, was a witness of this triumph, and I | yention, and Faraday endorsed the ealorie en- 


mark it as an era in my life. I could not) ging in those famous lectures of his, before 
resist a courteous summons like this: “Capt. | the London Institution. Hox, whose name 
Ericsson is very desirous of having an oppor- | is identified wita the suecess of the great 
tunity of explaining to you the principles and | London Exhibition, was a pupil of Ericsson. 
operation of the Calorie Engine, and for the | With this passing notice of the distinguish- 





purpose proposes to make a short trip with | ed gentleman we have just been introduced | 


d back, to- | to at the gangway, let us mount above on 


the Calorie Ship, down the vg 
our presence | the upper deck. Standing aft and looking 


morrow (Tuesday) morning. 


on the oecasion is particularly solicited by | forward, there is a clear view, a clean deck, reiterated employment of the heat used to 


da pure atmosphere—no black, ugly, | expand the air. 
ge office dock, | monstrous smoke-pipe, with its confused | this is effected is called the regenerator, 
web of iron gear to obstruct the vision, no | which is a series of wire nettings, placed 
Tartarean fumes to choke the breath and close together, through which the warm and 
pollute the air, no shower of cinders to blind | cold air are both made to pass, the former 
the eyes, no steam bluster to deafen the ears | imparting its calorie to the metallic wire, and 
and confuse the head. Midships, between | the latter receiving its heat from it. 
the wheels, placed two on either side, are | Beaumont, in a scientific description in the 
four short graceful hollow piliars, in pure ; Courrier des Etats Unis of Ericsson’s inven- 
with gold, like marble tion, has thus happily illustrated the modus 


Capt. Ericsson and Mr. Kitehing. A small | ap 
steamboat will be at the Bar 
foot of Whitehall St., precisely at 9 A.M. to 
convey you on board.” 

“The small steamboat,” puffing and blow- 
ing like an asthmatic old gentleman oe bro- 
ken-winded horse, getting up and letting off 
steam, finally, after a very manifest struggle 
and effort, brought us alongside the Ericsson, 
which was floating off the Battery in quiet 
beauty and calm dignity. There was none 
of the blowing and snorting and impetuous 
seething of the waves of those steam mon- 
sters, preparatory to an onset, but the caloric 
ship lay tranquilly along the bay with its 
great proportions, like a giant asleep. At the 
gangway each of the company was presented 
in turn to Capt. Ericsson, who stood prepared 
to receive us. 

Capt. Eriesson is a man of fifty years of age, 
of a muscular, well developed, and strongly 
knit frame; he is of middle size, has a firm 
tread, a person which gives the assurance 
of reserved strength, and a head with all 
the proper intellectual developments, the 
high forehead and prominent brow, marking 
the man of thought and the philosopher; he 
has a dark complexion and hair somewhat 
whitened by time, black eyes, introspective 
and reflective rather than observing, a decisive 
mouth, and the mixed temperament combining 
the nervous and bilious, which distinguishes 
the powerful in action and the steady in en- 
durance, His head rises in a phrenological 
summit of benevolence; he was heard to re- 


white turned u 
columns with gilded capitals. 


the bay and softening the distances of the 


ing at its overgrown awkwardness, the fussy 


large and small. 
bo 


his might 
mark, the only sign he gave of self-gratula- order, a certainty of life, until bidden to | the reservoir 
tion on his triumph, that he was proud to | his rest. side ; 


be the means, through his invention, of sav- 
ing life. 

Of the antecedents of the inventor of the 
calorie engine, I have learned this: 

John Eriesson was born in Sweden, in 
1803. He early showed a taste for mecha- 
nies, and at the age of eleven attracted the 


The absorbing interest was, of course, the 
machinery, and the curious were on the alert, 
and were in and about everywhere staring at 
the great cylinders, which expanded in their 
rotundity like enormous brewer's vats, and 
wondering at the small furnaces, which 
smouldered like domestic ovens, or the 





Hudson and the seaward view, the red pipe of 
the Cunard steamer on the Jersey side, blush- | sphere, cold.” 


Faraday, | said, “I have conquered every obstacle, there 
| Brunel, and Ure, after a short resistance, | is no single practical difficulty left.” It was 


inspired genius conscious of a revelation, 


,and it was received as such by the deeply 


} 
| 
| 


' 
i 


' 


| 


absorbed listeners. The eager press was 
there catching up every word. Expressions 
of wonder and admiration were frequent, 
and the applause hearty and spontaneous. 
Leaving to history to record and art to paint 
this interesting scene, I must attempt an ex- 
planation of the Calorie engine. 

The great principle of this invention is the 


The apparatus by which 


M. 


| operandi of this apparatus :—* We can form 


We have hardly time to look abroad about | a clear idea of it by supposing that a man 
the bay, in the enjoyment of one of those fine has his mouth filled with a heated metallic 
mornings like that of an October day, such as | sponge ; on inspiration, the outer air will, in 
have been vouchsafed to us during this gentle passing through the sponge, become heated, 
winter; a hasty glance, however, reveals to | and will reach the Jungs warm, while the 
us a bright biue sky overhead, a light misty | sponge, having imparted its heat, will become 
vapor creeping alung the smooth surface of | cold; on expiration of this warm air through 


| the sponge, the air will heat the sponge, and 


the air itself will pass out, into the atmo- 


| Eriesson’s engine is composed of two cy- 


high-pressure little tow-boats, easier heard | linders, placed vertically, one above the other. 
than seen, the scattered sail on the bay, and | The lower oneis the large working cylinder ; 
the New York docks, choked with their the one above, the smaller, supply cylinder, 
greedy swallow of monstrous steamers, great | the office of which latter is to force the air 
merchantmen, and all kinds of busy craft | into a reservoir placed above it, and which 


reservoir is connected with the working cy- 


apt. Lowber, from his station on the star- | linder by means of a tube communicating 

wheel-house, gives his command “ go | with the regenerator; this tube has certain 
ahead.” The giant Caloric awakes on the valves by means of which this communica- 
instant, and taking in one full breath of the | tion may be opened or closed. Under the 
pure atmosphere, which is heard like the dis- | bottom of the working cylinder is a furnace. 
tant sound of a rushing cataract, bends to | 


To start the engine, the fire being lighted, 


work and goes on with the quiet, | the first thing to do is to force the air into 


a pump or some means out- 
then the communication with the 
working cylinder is opened: the air rushing 
into this cylinder forces — piston, and as 
this piston is connected by iron rods with 
the piston of the supply cylinder above, the 
air in the latter, by the ascent of its piston, 
is forced into the reservoir. When the pis- 





ton has ascended to its height, the valves 
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are so arranged as to shut off the reservoir 
of cold, aan to allow - rt air in Lg work- 
ing cylinder to pass off through the regene- 
i a This air becomes coat be i 

into the atmosphere, having imparted its 
heat to the metallic meshes in the regenera- 
tor; the weight of the piston is sufficient to 
make it descend. The valves being now as 
they were at the beginning, the piston as- 
cends again ; the air which now passes from 
the reservoir to the working cylinder heats 
itself as it passes through the regenerator, 
and the furnace has only to supply the small 
quantity of heat that may have been carried 
off with the air that has been allowed to es- 

or has been lost by radiation. 

The engine once started, moves on, supply- 
ing itself with air from the atmosphere, which 
rushes through valves into the vacuum pro- 
duced in the supply cylinder by the desvent 
of its piston, and then is forced into the re- 
servoir by the ascent of the piston. 

Such is the mechanism by which Ericsson 


fore passing | 
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boasts: “ My greatest happiness,” says he, “is, 
that my invention will be the means of sav- 
ing life” There are none of the boilers to 
burst, the flues to collapse, and the compli- 
cated perplexity of the steam engine to con- 
fuse, disorder, and bring danger and death. 
The waters of the Hudson and the Missis- 
sippi will cease to be stained with blood, the 
traveller's farewell will no longer be uttered 
in fear and trembling. Steam has been to 
man an excellent servant, but too often a 
eruel master; heated air will prove more 
faithful and always humane. 

In a comparison in the Evening Post of 
the expense of the Eriesson and the Atlantic 
steamers, the economy of the former is strik- 
ingly exhibited in a saving of $25,000 to the 
| Eriesson in each trip. How much more 
| striking does this economy appear on a com- 
/parison with the steamers on the Pacific, 
'where fuel, labor, and freight room are so 





| costly; where coal costs $35 a ton, and has 


| cost $50; where firemen are paid $40 a 
has applied heated air asa motive power, It | 


| month, and have been paid $300; and where 


has simplicity, like all great improvements, | freight costs $100 a ton, and has been refused 
and seems in accordance with the law of | at any price. The thorough veutilation of 
progress to reveal to us a first truth. It is| the Ericsson which necessarily results from 
the air we breathe by which it moves and has | the principle of its moving power requiring 


its being, and the poet's line | 


“She walks the waters like a thing of life,” 


—when applied to the breathing ship of 
Ericsson, loses its poetry by becoming a fact. | 

The great commercial advantage of the 
new invention is its economy of heat, and 
thence the saving of fuel, freight room, labor, 
and expense. Atlantic steam navigation 
has proved a failure, in spite of the brilliant, 
the triumphant career of those perfected 
models ot steamers, the Atlantic, Pacifie, and 
Baltic, of which the national heart is so 
proud. Steam has never been able to over- 
come the great commercial obstacle under the 
cover of which that ill-émened, oracular 
Dionysius Lardner, still claims to have been | 
a seer in his prophecy of the impracticability | 
of ocean steam navigation. ‘The ocean 
steamers do not pay, they cost more than 
they bring. The end is swallowed up in the 
means. fr a generous, a profuse govern- 
ment had not come to their aid, our proud 
Atlantic steamers would have been long since 
swept from the ocean, and the only record of 
their glory and of the shame of commerce 
would have been the beggarly profit and loss 
account of a merchant’s ledger. The Calo- 
ric ship is over 2000 tons, has an engine of 
600 horse power, a speed of eight or nine 
knots, and consumes only six tons of coal in 
twenty-four hours, and will pay ; thus heated | 


air does what steam has never done, and Eries- | 





constant supplies of fresh air, ‘would save 
that enormous sacrifice of health and life in 
those worse than slave ships, the thronged, 
stifling steamers and sailing vessels that na- 
vigate the tropies and western coast of North 


‘and South America. A fireman is not neces- 


sarily a salamander, and I therefore was not 
surprised at the horrors I have so often wit- 


nessed, of the fire-room of a steamer in the | 


tropics. The glowing heat of the furnaces, 
always busily kept to the height of its inten- 
sity, added to the hot breath of a tropical at- 
mosphere, was beyond human endurance. 
Constant relays of firemen succeeded each 
other, watch relieved watch every ha!f hour; 
those that went down were worn and languid 
from past work and the stifling tropical at- 
mosphere, while those who came up, were 
exhausted with the heat and fell fainting or 
in convulsions, and not seldom in death on 
the hot deck. It would be well for humani- 
ty’s sake that there were no vessels but 
Eriesson’s to navigate a tropical sea. 

Is the steam-monarch to be deposed 
whose sway extends over the whole world— 
to whom sea and land and nature are sub- 
ject—who has subdued the powers of the 
earth and under the earth, and who has given 
his name to the age ? 

Steam has been a useful servant to man ; 
it has ploughed the field, plied the shuttle, 


turned the mill, worked the printing-press, | 
opened the mine, driven the car, and sailed | 


son succeeds to the laurels of Watt and Ful-| the ship; but it has blood on its hands, it 
ton. The speed of the Caloric ship is the only | has done dark deeds, it has committed foul 
disappointment to thesanguine, but the inven- murders. Heated air is equally eapable, and 
tor positively states, and is not contradicted, is saving and trustworthy—an obedient ser- 
that the speed can be increased in proportion | vant to man, and yet a monarch destined to 
to the size of the cylinders. The cylinders of | sueceed to the empire of steam, over the 
the present ship are fourteen feet in diameter, whole world. 

the largest ever made; ‘it was, however, the | Eriesson,who is not a man of wealth, proud- 
desire of Ericsson to have had them two feet | ly said, “1 have never wanted means to ca 
larger, but he yielded, and, as he states, with on my experiments ;” and while men of suc 
regret, to the supposed practieal difficulty | generous enterprise as Mr. Kitching, who is 


GERMAN LITERATURE, SCHILLING ON MusIc.* 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Gurpo, of Arezzo, appeared after the lapse 
of another century, and added some scanty 
improvements to musical science, among 
which was the introduction of the sixth 
sound, adding one more to the already esta- 
blished seale of five sounds, in the conso- 
nance; this subsequently gave rise to the 
so-called Solmisation, or the re of 
the six known tones by the syllables, ut, re, 
mi, fa, sol, Ja, and beeame widely adopted in 
chureh or sacred music. With the appear- 
ance of the tenth century, came considerable 
improvement in written musie; the adoption 
of notes, counterpoint or descant, notes 
placed in harmonious contrast to each other, 
and the mensuration or the measure of time. 
Franco, of Cologne, became distinguished as 
an author in the science which was now 
springing up into regular form, and left be- 
hind him numerous treatises upon the sub- 
ject. The invention of counterpoint gave 
one of the earliest impulses to the formation 
of a musical literature, and Holiand was the 
first country to send forth composers, in the 
modern sense of the term, whose works in 
musical writing began to point at regular 
esthetic design and tendency. 

The earliest and most distinguished of 
those names was that of Dufay, who died in 
| 1432; contemporary with him lived a host of 
_mosical writers, mostly natives of Holland, 
and too numerous to individualize here, with 
| the exception of Hobrecht, whose name can- 
not be omitted. 

The works of these various writers laid 
the foundation of a modern musical litera- 
ture, regarded in the light of esthetic culture ; 
and with the development of ideas in the ex- 
tending sphere of melodious thought, new 
mechanical improvements followed in the 
various contrapuntal arrangements. 

During the greater part of this time the 
organ or medium of wusic was the human 
voice, followed, in time, by its ablest substi- 
tute the mechanical organ, which became 
most in vogue, as a musical instrument, 
although the improvements which took place 
in the progress of the science were effected 
less by instrumentation than by the voice. 
Many instruments, indeed, had been invent- 
ed up to the year 1500, such as the violin, 
flute, horns, trumpets, and even the piano- 
forte and clavichord, spinet, &c., yet these 
were not in the hands of the genuine virtuosi, 
or the more accomplished and experienced 
performers, but were held by an exclusive 
| Guild, who had not arrived at that degree of 
—— which was pre-supposed in the 

st vocal composition. This latter, aided 
by the organ, its nearest ally in sound, held 
its sway during all the early periods in the 
annals of musical science, and the great per- 
fection of instrumentation and the adaptation 
to it of the most refined and subtile melodi- 
ous thought, appear to be a result following 
in the last two centuries. The musical art, 
| thus successfully cultivated by the Holland- 
| ers, was transported into Italy in. the earl 
| part of the sixteenth century, where it 
found a genial soil and was fostered by the 











of constructing such. Hogg and Delamater the chief capitalist of the invention, have | : A 

now at their own risk undertake to construct 'money, no man of science will want means. | oe : pytine orm er mores “<P vad 
cylinders of twenty feet in diameter, and| Ericsson is a Swede, and Mr. Kitching | oe hes b Sctrieet” a Oe eee 1 
future Caloric ships will be the first in speed, | js an Englishman; but Americans have the graphy, dy ’ pe 


as the Eriesson is now firstin economy. _| honor of having them as fellow citizens, and | _ * Die Schéne Kunst der Téne, oder hentige Musikkunst, 
Eriesson is a modest man, and leaves to his the pride of knowing that the Caloric engine | Wen rns Uber ihr gesammtes innexes und Suseres 





esen. 


work to speak the triumph of his genius, but | was perfected in theatmosphere of American 
he has a triumph of the heart of which he | enterprise R, 
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iven to the science, and as we advance | 





fer to the* introduction of a great improve-| Mozart’s gentleness, grace, and sweetness 


further into the century, we find hosts of ment in the instrumental department of mu- | with Gluck’s sublimity, grandeur, and sim- 
musical composers springing up throughout| sical performances. The purity and the soul- plicity of style. The cause of sacred music 


all cultivated Europe, at the head of whom 
might be ranked Willaert, of Holland, who 


established a school of music in Venice. | 


The productions of these writers were dis- 
tinguished by a variety of styles ; the secular 
class consisted of madrigals, sonnets, Neapo- 
Jitan boatman-songs, arias, masquerades, 





church ntusic, lamentations, psalms, hymns, 
masses, &e. 

The appearance of Luther, in Germany, | 
who adapted popular song to sacred hymns, 
facilitated the growth and development of 





sacred music in that country, where, at the’ 
same time, the depth of study applied to it, | 
and its influence in an esthetic point of | 
view, gave it those firm roots in the national | 
heart, which remain a striking characteristic 
at the present day. ‘The period in question 
forms the classical point of musical history, 
when Dutch talent, transplanted to Italy, 
had, under the influence of warm Italian 
skies and imagination, reared up hosts of 
composers who became, in time, the rivals of 
the Hollarders. At the head of the two 
schools we find Palestrina and Orlandus de | 
Lassus, the former of whom occupies a most | 
conspicuous position in the annals of tone. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century, 
various dramatic representations were made, 
which were performed with musical accom: 
paniment, and Rinuccini, in his Euridice 
(Tragedia par Musica) furnished one of the 
earliest introductions to operatic composi- 
tion. 

With the seventeenth century we find the 
opera to assume a more independent charac- 
ter, and great embellishments were added to 
it by two illustrious names, Ferrari and Ca- 
rissimi: the former left numerous operas be- 
hind him, and the latter, although he wrote 
little or nothing in this class of composition, 
aided the cause of the musical drama by the 
general influence of his style. 

With the appearance of Scarlatti in the 
musical horizon, the beauty and perfection of 
the opera approached the point of culmina- 
tion, and his name ranks among the master 
spirits, not only of that day, but of all time. 
In the distinetive forms of recitative and aria, 
he left impressive traces of his executive 
genius; his improvements in the former 
were concentrated chiefly upon vigor of ex- 
pression ; in the latter, among other eimbel- 
lishments, he added the Da Capo, the well- 
known termination of so many favorite mu- 
sical airs. He, at the same time, adapted the 
Overture, designed and worked out by 
Monteverde a Sully, to his operas; but 
laid aside the term and exchanged it for that 
of Symphony, which, subsequently, was re- 
instated by the German composers into its 
original designation. 

It was through the inventive talent of 

Scarlatti, that the transition from the old 
classicality to the modern idealism of musical 
imagery was effected, and he is, therefore, re- 
garded as the introducer of a new element in 
modern composition. Among the number- 
less productions of this prolific composer, 
are enumerated no less than 200 masses, 
400 cantatas, and 109 operas! 
_ His style, though breathing much spiritual- 
ism, was clothed in sensual forms, and, by 
this means, secured the attention and absorb- 
ed the mind of his audience. 


like attribute of harmony emanate from | was supported by Bach, whom Haydn suc- 
vocal composition, but by calling in the aid | ceeded in the same department, and he may 
of instrumental or mechanical sounds, an ex- | be said to stand in the same relation to the 
ternal beauty is added, which is to be con-| former as that in which Mozart stood to 
strued into a sensual one. | Gluck, in improving and refining the opera. 
The great advances made in instrumenta-, Haydn’s excellence in the quartette and 
tion, both by Scarlatti the elder and the — symphony have left for him many en- 
younger, and the general improvements | during memorials, and for sweetness, depth, 
therein, together with the completion of a | and sublimity of conception, we always wel- 
musical drama, paved the way for the usher- | come him in the same terms of friendly re- 
ing of musical history into the Eighteenth | cognition as we do Mozart. 
century. | With the opening of the present century, 
The various instruments which were me- | art had received some check from the general 
chanically improved and cultivated were, the revolutionary commotions, and a subsidence 
violin, the piano, and organ. The first was | of the storm which swelled up the surges of 
improved by Bernachi, of Boulogne, the | that tempestuous period had first to take 
second by Searlatti, the younger, and the last | place, before new phenomena could be look- 
by Handel and Bach: the two latter stand- | ed fur in the world of imagination and musi- 
ing at the head of the so-called German | esi harmony. 
organists, | One of the earliest of these appearances 
Vith all these new developments in the | was in the person of Beethoven, who, in con- 
knowledge of the laws of harmony of tone, | junction with the univers:] freedom of 
and with the approximation of musical pur- | thought and rejection of the old trammels 
suits to the province of pure esthetic culture, and canonical limitations, within which hu- 
brought about by all the refinements, sub- | man ideas had been pent, entered upon his 
tlety, and higher intellectuality of instru- career of celebrity, by divesting himself of 
mentation, it followed that the claims of all the prescribed ideas of his predecessors, 
music were now to be recognised as a mem- | and chose for the play of his fancy a new 
ber of science, and treatises and disquisitions | range in the domains of musical invention. 
were written upon it. Styles of composi-| Lducated in the school of Haydn, in the 
tion were created, illustrative of the different | days of his earlier admiration he adopted 
people who cultivated it; the various schools | him, as his model, and copied from him in 
of musical literature were established, distin- | some of his first compositions; but he soon 
guished by nationality of thought and feel- | emancipated himself fiom all preceptorial in- 
ing; these were chiefly the German, Italian, | fluence, crossed the boundaries — hitherto 
and French. Among the Danes, Swedes, | deemed inviolable, or, we might more cor- 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and English, music | rectly say, extended those boundaries, and 
was cultivated in the spirit of dilettanteism, |assumed for himself a range of thought in 
but it formed no element of the national | regions, as yet,~mexplored. ‘T'o extend this 
character, as it did in the trio above named, | range to its utmost limit was not merely an 
which, to this day, blend with all the impas- | incidental characteristic, but he aimed at it, 
sioned forms of their poesy, the expression | as being one of the highest attainments of 
derived from innate melody. i his art. Every figure, every representation 
In 1741, Gluck appeared with his first | of thought, in him, became enlarged and en- 
work, Artaxerxes, which was followed in| dowed with more compass, richer and of 
another year by Demetrius. By imparting | higher coloring. All his accords are fuller, 
to the opera the qualities of truth, in all its | more swelled out in tone, more massive. 
internal utterances, as well as all the out-| His command of the instrument, and the 
ward adornment which give it those fascina- | deep-telling, far-searching sounds he could 
tions by which it acts upon an audience, he | draw forth from it, and the unlimited range 
effected a reform in this department of musi- | of his creations, one profound conception 
cal science, which left an enduring influence | swelling upon and absorbing the other, 
in Germany, as well as in the rest of Europe. | marked the peculiarity and the vastness of 
For it was not only in Gluck’s native coun- | his genius. In the exhibition of all this ex- 





try that a new impulse was given to the mv- | 


sical drama, but new vigor was infused into 
it throughout Denmark, Sweden, and even 
Russia. 

This reform, which Gluck had commenced, 
was only to be perfected with the appearance 
of W. A. Mozart, who was born in 1756 and 





ternality of form, in the newness and expan- 
siveness of his combinations, the depth of 
his spirituality became apparent ; and through 
this individual representation in the person 
of Beethoven, the spirit of the age itself 
found an interpreter. 

In this place, we may also observe that, 





_To ope more definitely what is de- 
8 y the sensual in tone, we must re- 


died in 1791, at Vienna, in the immaturity of | contemporary with the Beethoven epoch, an 
his years, but in the plenitude of his fame. exclusive musical caste had arisen in society, 
With all the internal expression and external | giving to certain classes of professed musi- 
finish which Gluck had bestowed upon the | cians and dilettanti, the ached complexion 
opera, it still wanted those intrinsic and | of a distinct order of society. No such 
esthetic embellishments which could alone | caste had existed in the senting century, 
proceed from the gentle and susceptible heart | and the appearance itself furnishes proof of 
of Mozart. His whole personality was such | the continual and onward growth of human 
as we acknowledge and feel in his composi- | society in all its intellectual attainments, 
tions, interlinked as they are with many of | and, along with this advancement, the neces- 
the pleasant moments of our lives ; universal | sity of creating new guilds, to enable one 
in their tendency ; exciting the soul’s emo-| class the more effectually to nourish the 
tion, wheresoever music is appreciated. | other, in all its spiritual and physical require- 

When these qualities were applied to the | ments. From this formation of a musical 
enrichment of the opera, the product was | profession and a musical laity, originated the 
such as we might expect from a unison of | custom of migration to other countries by 
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practical musicians; these artists thus ex- 
tended the area of emulation by their noma- 
dic habits, the concurrence with the genius 
and original creations of other lands, and 
this trait in the profession seems not to have 
departed from it, even to thisday. That the 
productions of Beethoven should not have 
enjoyed a free circulation throughout the 
universal mind, is an inference we might 
draw from the profundity and immaterialit 

of his conceptions. His genius resided, al. 
most exclusively, in the regions of virtu- 
osity, and for that materiality which forms, 
and still forms, a large component of popular 
masical taste, the resources of Italian com- 
position were brought into play. This gave 
rise to that distinguishing aspect of the peri- 





od, now under review, the ascendency of 
Italian music. 


Out of the genial climate of Italy, sprang | 
forth that ductility and sensuality of the hu- | 


man voice, which, from its very nature, con- 


portions, and thus subserves a derogatory 
purpose. 

Another feature, observable in the history 
of musical science, was the growth of the 
Conservatory, or musical school; this had 
its origin in Italy as early as the fourteenth 
century, and those institutions have since 
spread throughout Germany and France. 

Though in every department of instrumen- 
tation hosts of virtuosi are to be found, whose 
names are enrolled upon the sero}! of musica! 
fame, both in Germany, France, and England, 
yet the palm of sopg has been, and continues 
to be, held by Italy, whose living prima-don- 
nas figure in every realm, while those of a 
past day are ensconced in every shrine 
where Art continues to attract her worship- 


rs, 

This aseendeney of Italian song is to be 
imputed, not merely to the intrinsic qualities 
of voice and its refined cultivation, but to the 
school of music, of which it is the interpre- 


stitutes the re the corporeality of | ter, with all that glowing, sensual, objective 
e 


musical thought, and these captivating appa- 


as . | 
ritions of melody are most in request where | 


show, all those brilliant ornaments, which, as 
adjuncts of the opera, take possession of the 


the spiritually musical culture has not yet| world of enjoyments, and throw their en- 


reached its fullest attainment. | 


This new element soon pervaded all Eu- 


rope; it formed a new tone in Germany, who | 


trancement over the mind of the hearer, with- 
out appealing to the soul. 
Our limits will not allow us to pursue 


surrendered her opera-houses to Italian per-| Schilling in his second part of the present 
formances. France, under the radiance of | work, on the Theory of Music, which occu- 


Napoleon, also became subject to the same | 


influence, and England, Denmark, and Swe- 
den lent their aid to sustain the general favor- 


The leading spirit which was to effect all 
this was manifested in Rossini, who, although 
clothed in manifold defects, made such good 
use of the fascinations of Italian phantasm, 
as to cause his compositions to be felt and 
appreciated wheresoever they were heard ; 
to cause them to be-conned over, repeated, 
and sung by the popular heart, and, in short, 
to be the ruling melody of the day. 

Among the other results of a wide-spread 
musical devotion, we may enumerate the 
Festivals, which had their origin in the year 
1810. The first re-union of this description 
was effected by the Bishop of Frankenhau- 
sen, and the principal pieces performed were 





Haydn’s Creation, and Beethoven’s first sym- 
phony. 

In this display of concentrated talent, we 
find the growing universality of music signi- | 
fieantly shown, and, also, that another ele- 
ment of composition had been introduced 
and found favor with the public, viz. mas- 
siveness of tone in unison with its quality. | 
By exciting the emulation, both in skill and 
invention, of numbers of the ablest compo- 
sers who repaired to these Festivals, they 
originated many of the ablest and brightest | 
works of a later period, among which we | 
find Spohr’s Oratorios, and similar compo- | 
sitions by Ries, Weber, Mendelssohn, and | 
others. 

In these Festivals we find a mathematical 





pies one exclusive volume, 

Neither would the perusal of the subject 
compensate the reader, unless he applied 
himself to it with professional views. ‘The 
historical branch of Schilling’s treatise is 
written with all the ideality of German criti- 
cism, when directed to the subject of Art, in 
its abstract light; and the uninitiated will, 
oceasionally, fall into the mazes of obscure 
thoughts, augmented by the wonderful 
length and complicated texture of his sen- 
tences. 

This ponderosity in the construction of 
sentences is not the predominant fault of all 
contemporary German writers, but it prevails 
to a serious extent, to the great embarrass- 
ment, not only of the foreign, but also to 
that of the vernacular reader. 

Into what a world of thought a single to- 


pic may be expanded, particularly when 


viewed In every ethereal form into which the 
mind, shaped in abstraction, can mould it, we 
may judge from the various works issuing 
from the prolifie pen of Schilling, on the sub- 
ject of tone and its kindred themes, the pre- 


| sent work constituting but a small part of all 


that he has written. 
Should the day arrive when music shall be 
cultivated among us to that extent, and view- 


ed with that degree of adoration and passion 


which is bestowed upon it in Germany, 
Franee, and Italy, when it shall rise above 
the mere elementary school training of our 
people, and shall occupy, as it does in Europe, 
the more elevated position of social education, 


| then ean such finished disquisitions as Schil- 
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snblimity, as Dr. Schilling terms it, but for) ling offers us, be duly appreciated. To ar- 
the real dynamic sublimity we must enter in- rive at this appreciation, we must divest our- 
to the essence of the art. In these gigantic | selves of all externality of form in the con- 
representations there has been no positive | templation of the subject, and suffer ourselves 


gain, but they rather afford that gratification 
to the public taste which demands massive- 
ness and volume of tone, in their application 
to known and favorite works. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether these re-unions 
ean effect a favorable influence upon parlor 
music, for the extensive scale upon which 
the Festival is conducted seems to measure 
the beauty of design by its quantitative pro- | 





to be led into the Adyta of harmoniously 
modulated thoughts, whither we could have 
no better guide than Beethoven. i. 





As without breath no pipe doth move, 
No music kindly, without love. 


Sie P. Siwvey. 











PICKINGS FROM “JERDAN.”* 


Tue crities have had a fair thrashing bout 
with William Jerdan, late editor of the Lite. 
rary Gazette, from the North British Quar- 
terly downwards; and having had their hand. 
ling of the flail to weariness, it must be ad- 
mitted that their victim comes out of the 
tribulation not only alive but kicking. It 
was, afier all, or looks very much like it—a 
masterly trick of his own to invite opposi- 
tion and thereby revive attentioW&. Jerdan, 
as a celebrity, was already dead and buried, 
when in some lucky moment he hit upon the 
idea of an autobiography. He had supped 
with a great many wits, been familiar with 
several distinguished politicians, and inti- 
mately mixed up with a great many books 
and newspapers. But he was neither a great 
author himself nor a great actor in the scene, 
so there was not the strongest autobio- 
graphic interest in him personally; and as for 
the table-talk of the glorious fellows, it is 
lamentable to think how much of it evapo- 
rated with the fumes of the punch and the 
last bubble of the champagne. What was 
to be done to revive flagging attention’ 
Luckily there was a question afloat among 
the erities, which after considerable badgering 
had been pretty much settled on one side, 
the question of the position, remuneration, 
grounds of support, and sympathy of the lite- 
rary class. The old Grub street apologies 
for patronage and protection, for eareless 
living and improvident fortunes, had given 
way, for the most part, to the demand and 
supply, let alone-and-the-thing-will-take-care- 
of-itself, free trade policy of the day. The 
author was like any other man selling his 
wares and making his fortune, if he chose to 
be sagacious and industrious. Jerdan comes 
out when the critical world had determined 
this resolute fact, with a pocket-handkerchicf 
at his eye and a pair of long weepers at his 
hat, with a doleful story of the woes and 
misfortunes of the literary class. The lite- 
rary life, he said, was uncertain, precarious, 
sensitive, ending in the workhouse or the 
pauper’s grave. The weeper himself was 
old and poor. His challenge was taken up 
at once as an insult to the standing and 
political economy of the craft. They turned 
his old dinner-tables on him and counted up 
the dishes he had eaten, the lords and ladies 
he had, in his time, alongside of him, and the 
lackeys behind him, the distinguished atten- 
tion William Jerdan had received, the houses 
he had occupied, and the generally felicitous 
state he had kept—as a poor devil author! 
The argumentum ad heminem was irresisti- 
ble. The game was such a fine animal, full 
in view, and so easy of capture, that every 
dog ~~ into the field and was in at the 
death. Jerdan became once more a no- 
toriety. 

It is delightful to see the serenity with 
which in his third volume he looks around 
upon the erities who have written him up to 
his old eminence. He seems thankful for 
their hostile favors, and smiles in complacent 
magnanimity. “I am perfectly y,” he 
says, “to concede the fact that literary en- 
couragement and reward were in my case 
more than commensurate to my merits—I 
have shown that as the happy result even of 
my literary efforts, I lived all my life with the 
noble in station and intellect, which I could 
hardly have done under any other circum- 
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stances; and I have substantially reaped, in 
the sterling coin of the realm, a very hand- 
some remuneration for my labors, such as 
they have been, in a successful periodical.” 
After this confession Mr. Jerdan announces 
his intention to go on with his autobiogra- 


by— 
wy “sucH AS IT Is.” 

“A literary character—I need not mention 
names—on a visit to Bath, was pressed into a 
hospitable engagement with a resident gentle- 
man who had a penchant for cultivating the ac- 
quaintance of such celebrities. He had also the 

culiarity of using the above expression in and 
out of the season, and often with ludicrous effect. 
His guest being seated at an excellent plain din- 
ner, the Amphitryon most unnecessarily would 
apologise for its deficiencies. Bath, to sure, 
was one of the best markets in England, and he 
erdeavored to get everything good; but the 
fish, he feared, was not that most fashionable in 
town at present; and the roast mutton was a 
very homely joint, &c., de.; but he hoped Mr. 
would excuse the deficiencies, fur be is 
most weleome to the fare, ‘ such as it is A smile 
rewarded this first ebullition, which was almost 
converted into a burst of laughter when the 
wines cume within a similar category. ‘This 
sherry is direct from Cadiz, but not, 1 am afraid, 
of the highest quality ; and the other was only 
humble port, a kitchen wine with high people ; 
but I have had it in bottle nine years, and I 
hope ou will be able to drink it, Sir, such as it 
is! Everything went on in the same manner 
till Mr. , unable to keep his countenance 
much longer, pretended an urgent engagement in 
order to get away early in the evening. His 
host regretted this exceedingly, and said, ‘I am 
indeed very that you are obliged to leave 
us so soon, and more so as I can assure you 
1 have been much entertained by your conversa- 
tion, such as it is |” 








The autobiography is a very good winter 
amusement even at that valuation, and by 
the way, here is a story just suited to the 
season. Mr. Jerdan, who was always a bit 
of an experimenta! philosopher, here solves 
the mystery of ghost seeing. The facts 
ought, by all means, to be reported in the 
Rapping papers, of this 


IMPORTANT APPARITION STORY. 


“Colonel Hippesley called upon me one fore- 
noon in much tribulation, and informed me he 
had a very remarkable and very distressing 
event to communicate, and of which he request- 
ed me to make a circumstantial memorandum, 
as it would, in all likelihood, confirm the belief 
in apparitions, and set all scepticism on this 
mystery at rest for ever. I was bound to listen 
with my ears to the supernatural story, of 
bags as desired, I wager Bg —- 

e cones evening, when the twilight 
had anil le a deeper dette of ache, a 
the Colonel was seated by his lady, near a sofa 
on which, being unwell, she re d; on a sud- 
den they were both surprised by an unearthly 
and i ibable sensation, but which, they 
were sensible, sprang from a cause altogether 
dissimilar to any they had ever before expe- 
rienced. They were struck by a singular awe, 
and their senses, as it were, excited to receive 
some wonderful impression. Nor were they 
long in suspense, for looking towards the door, 
they both distinctly saw the semblance, or 
pe of y= eldest son, who was at the time 
a soldier of fortune, eng: in the sangui 
wars of South puedes po the ordre rpe | 
ri glide across it, to vanish on the opposite 
side. 

“Into such a delusion (if delusion it were), as 
my informant observed, it was not difficult to 
believe that one on in their anxious condi- 
tion, after hearing of battles fought in which 


| There was no reasoning against this impression— 





their offspring was concerned, might readily fall ; 
but that the vision of two witnesses could be so | 
affected was too extraordinary to admit of any | 
solution but that the object of their affections | 
had fallen, and was permitted to afford the reve- | 
lation of his fate to his disconsolate parents. 


indeed, what could one oppose to it /—where 
doubly the 

Sight was made the fool of the other senses 

Or else worth all the rest— 
and I accordingly entered date, and hour, and 
circumstances minutely in my book, anticipating, 
with my friends, the news of the death of Cap- 
tain Hippesley at the precise moment, by the 
next packet from the Rio Plata. No intelli- 
gence arrived ; and gloomy apprehensions were 
screwed to the utmost pitch of endurance, when, | 
at last, the ghost mission was solved by * 





* | 
* #* # the real flesh and blood Captain Hip- | 
pesley appearing in propria persona, restored | 
safe and sound tu his almost unbelieving proge- 
nitors. 
“Now, this is a remarkable instance—of | 
which I have the evidence still before me—of | 
the inexplicable powers of imagination (perhaps | 
sympathetic ?), and might, analogously, account 
for some of the known influences of mesmerism ; 
but I will only suppose that, instead of the ac- 
tual denouement, the gallant officer had been 
slain, as he was very likely to be, at any date 
near to that which I took so much pains to pre- 
serve, would it not have been as perfect and au- 
thentic proof of supernatural appearances as has 
ever been created by fear, or believed by credu- 
lity or superstition’ But after this I dispute 
Hamlet’s philosophy, and would not take the 
Ghost’s word for sixpence, far less for 100/. !” 


Among Mr. Jerdan’s unsatisfactory dinner 
stories, we have an allusion to a celebrated 
“wit combat” between Lord Robertson, 
“Edinburgh Premier in the social court of 
Humor and Facetie,” and Theodore Hook, 
from which it appears that in the way of im- 
provisations and assumptions of character 
they were both of them Arcadians, and that 
the Scotch peer has an admirable way of re- 
turning mock thanks to the complimentary 
toast of “Cornet Heavy, of the Lights.” 
Such is the bare residuum of the most 
splendid good fellows hip of the age. 

The glory of Jerdan’s editorial life was his 
intimate friendship wit! Miss Landon, L. E. L. 
He speaks in his reminiscence of this woman 
of genius with a young lover's fondness and 
enthusiasm—and is certainly very successful 
in setting before us the image of the spright- 
Its sensitive, spiri/uelle young poetess. He 

irected her education, stimulated her literary 
pursuits, and gratefully records the memo- 
rable services, in poem, sketch, and story, 
L, E. L. rendered to the Literary Gazetie. 
Several letters which he publishes from her, 
dated Paris, 1834, are delightful in their 
graceful, playful, feminine character. The 
soul of the poetess drinks in enjoyment from 
all about her, whether looking on 
A SUNSET AT BOULOGNE. 

“I only began to revive towards evening, 
when we walked out on the pier. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty—the sea of that pecu- 
liar green, like no color that I ever saw before 
—a sky of a soft grey-blue, without a tint—a 
rich warmth rather than a tint—upon the west 
—the air so clear and soft—and such a moon; 
‘the luminous vibration’ of her reflection in the 
water was not, as we say, silvery, but golden, 
like sunshine without its heat or ing.” 


THE TOWN. 


“The town is a pretty, old-looking town, 
seemingly surrounded with English, all looking 





very vulgar. As for myself, I am a perfect hor- 


ror. The sun has scorched my face to such a 
hideous degree—forehead, nose, and cheeks are 
all a ‘lively crimson, and swelled till Ido not 
know myself in the glass. The bread is deli- 
cious, so is the wine; but’ Mr. Kempe’s house, 
where we are, is quite English. It is a disa 
pointment being so comfortable; but there is 
such a pretty little French femme de chambre, 
with such a high neck, such short petticoats, and 
ankles so neatly rounded.” 


THE JARDIN DES PLANTES. 


“T was delighted with the giraffe—it is like 
the creation of a fairy tale—with the light, 
graceful head, like that of a serpent, and the 
heavy, ill-shaped body of an animal; it seems 
as if nature had been making two creatures at 
once, and not having time to finish both, joined 
them in a hurry, being about as well as mar- 
riages in general. The elephant, too,was stupen- 
dous, it gave me a sensation of fear, and made 
me understand, better than anything else, the 


gigantic size of life in the East. Next to these 


was a tremendous cedar of Lebanon, more :ike 
a tree built than one planted. Such a tree, 


standing alone in a plain, would be the most 


magnificent temple in the world.” 
THE DISTINGUISHED FRENCH VISITORS. 


“Of all the persons I have met, or rather 
who have called uyon me—for there is no meet- 
ing anybody now, all the soirées being over— 
Ihave been the most struck with M. Heine; 
his conversation is most original and amusing. 
Next to him, I like Monsieur Saint Beuve, he is 
very French, very animated, and, to use the na- 
tional expression, trés spirituelle. Monsieur 
Merimée, whom I met at Mr. Bulwer’s, wrote 
me first a most polite note, asking permission to 
claim my acquaintance, and then called to offer 
his services, and made himself so agreeable. 
Certainly the conversation here is very delight- 
ful, far more intellectual, and with a great deal 
more thought in it than English talking in gene- 
ral. M. Odillon Barrot has been our chief cice- 
rone, he is what we should call a remarkably 
quiet and gentleman-like person,—rather Eng- 
lish than French.” 

~ * 7 * * 

“Yesterday I had a visit from Monsieur and 
Madame Roget Collard, and a very pleasant 
visit it was. I have received so much kindness 
and attention from Monsieur Merimée ; he is 
very amusing, speaks English (a great fault in 
my eyes) like a native, and tells you all sorts of 
speedebes in the most unscrupulous fashion. I 
think a young man called A. Fontanez, more re- 
alizes my beau ideal of a young French poet 
than any one that I have seen, being paie, silent, 
réveur, with a sort, too, of enthusiasm. I like 
Monsieur QOdillon Barrot the best; there is 
something so very kind in his manners.” 


We must pass rapidly by Mr. Jerdan’s re- 
view of his old contributors to his Gazette, 
recurring, perhaps to one of them hereafter ; 
but the name of Talleyrand musi arrest us, 
as it will everybody where the talk is of wit: 


TWO GENUINE TALLEYRANDS. 


~ Of Talleyrand I remember an instance when 
unlooked for political changes were very fre- 
quent in Paris, and some one asked the —— - 
trable statesman what he thought of it. ‘Wh 
(he replied), in the morning, I believe ; in the al 
tereoon, I change my opinion; and in the even- 
ing, I have no opinion at all.’ And d-propos, 
his parrying in this style was carried to perfec- 
tion, as when an inquisitive quidnunc, who 
squinted, was asking how he thought certain 
measures would go, was answered ‘ commes vous 
voyez; and another example, less, if at all 
known. A council of the Ministry having sat 
three hours upon some important question, an 
eminent nobleman met Talleyrand as he came 
from the meeting, and asked ‘ Que c'est-il passé 
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dans ce Conseil?’ to which the witty diploma- 
tist drily answered, ‘ 7rois heures 
rs is a fertile subject, but I will 
dismiss it with another anecdote of London 
birth, which I received from a t who was 
t. It was asmall party at the Duke of 
loucester's, and for some reason the Ambassa- 
dor seemed indisposed to converse, and the Duke 


failed in every effort to induce him to lead the | 


conversation. No ene else would venture to do 
80, and the company were very dull. When 
they rose after dinner, a now noble English di- 
eer made a last attempt, and said to Tal- 
oe ‘Ne trouvez-vous pas les protocols de 

ilord Palmerston tris ennuyants? to which 
prs ng replied, ‘ Non, Monsieur, ce ne sont 
pas les affaires qui m’ ennuyent (and, casting a 
glance on the table he had just quitted, added), 
c'est le temps perdu qui m’ennuie.” 


Another dinner-table and a glimpse of 
Charles Mathews, with a malapropos jest :— 


MATHEWS AND DR. RICHARDSON. 


“ Sir John Franklin and Dr. Richardson were 
present, and, in commenting jocularly on some 
of the compounded viands, Charles Mathews 
unluckily observed, that they were at any rate 
much better than a raw Indian—a_thoughiless 
remark, considering the account of the ‘ Journey 
up the Coppermine River, just * sage and 
one which had the immediate effect of sending 
Dr. Richardson from the table. The bare re- 
collection of a melancholy event, and great pri- 
vations and eufferings, was too much for the 
contrast with the feast ia hand ; and our regrets 
were so unavailing, that I daresay we were 
glad enough to drown them in some superb 
Sillery.” 


A chapter on Personal Affairs introduces 
us to Mr. Jerdan’s sumptuous residence, 
Grove House, the lease of which he pur- 
chased from no less distinguished a person- 
ace than William Wilberforce. He was sur- 

rised to find from the revelations of the cel- 
ar and kitchen how well his predecessor had 
lived. 
GOOD MEN'S FEASTS. 

“1 entered at Christmas, when it wasan unfit 
time to move wines, and Mr. Wilberforce, who 
had laid out several hundred pounds in putting 
the house into perfect order for his abode, though 
he hardly occupied it at all, requested the favor 
of me to let one of the cellars be appropriated 
to him till the seasonable weather in spring. 
And I mention these little things, because I did 
not expeet the residence of a gentleman so pre- 
eminent in the religious world to be fitted up 
and replenished as Grove House was. The pa- 
tent kitchen-range for cooking cost above a hun- 
dred pounds, and would have cone honor to the 
cuisine of a Ude or a Soyer, to provide for fifty 
or more persons every day. And the cellar was 
literally a curiosity for the variety of its contents, 
though not in excessive quantities, There were 
vintages of fine antiquity, and some remarkable 
bottles temp. Caroli Secundi ; but, perhaps, the 
most uncommon portion of the stowage consisted 
of West India produce—presents that had been 
showered upon Mr, Wilberforce in consequence 
of his elave-ai olition toils and exertions—and I 
never saw such a museum of gourds, calabashes, 
nut-shells, and other strange looking vessels, nor 
tasted such liquids as some of them contained— 
not to ignore old rum, and solids, spices, and odd 
matters, which would have puzzled George Ro- 
bins to catalogue. 

“I had no previous idea that the ‘Saints’ 
(as the section was called, at the head of which 
Mr. Wilberforce stood) had so many of the 

things of this world to enjoy; but I 
found from the respectable, Scotch-like break- 
fasts at the Dean of Carlisle’s in Kensington 
Gore, where I frequently met Mr. W. after- 
wards, that fasting, after the fashion of rigid 


Romanists during Lent, or Moslem during the 
Ramadan, is not considered absolutely necessary 
by i, pious and exemplary Protestant Chris- 
tians. I must acknowledge that it would be 
difficult to convert me from my unchangeable 
belief in the wisdom and virtue of the latter 
creed and ice. I never could assent to the 
ascetic notions of those who would induce us to 
treat all the abundance and delights of earth as 
if they were traps for sin to be eschewed and 
abominated: my religious view is more con- 
sistent with the idea of a sweet flame of grati- 
tude ever burning and throwing incense up to 
Heaven for bounties and the blessings lavished 
upon man. To enjoy, temperately and wisely, 
is to live. To sneak away from temptation is 
neither so safe nor so laudable as to meet it 
bravely and vanquish it. As in secular affairs, 
| Tertullian’s rule (I think) is far preferable to 
| Mennes’ coward axiom of ‘he who fights and 
runs away ’—pulchrior est miles in’ pugne pre- 
lio amissus, quam in fugd salvus,” 

--And with this easy moral on the part of 
too easy William Jerdan, an ease which may 
account for some of the haréships of his for- 
tunes, we close this instalment of the Auto- 
biography. It is not unpleasant to know 
‘hat there is another volume yet to come. 








| E. H, BUTLER & CO’S POETICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


| Or several choice volumes inviting our atten- 
tion from this Philadelphia house, as a new 
guest at our critical board, all honor be given 
to the fair book which incloses the Poems 
of Edith May. This lady, a dweller in one 
of the rural regions of Pennsylvania, is one 
of the accepted of America’s now both select 
and numerous band of poets, the 

Sweet lady Muses, ladies of delight, 

Delights of life and ornaments of light. 
Mr. Willis prefaces the Poems with some 
highly appreciative comments, which the sub- 
sequent pages fully confirm; while he grace- 
fully intimates that there is a promise beyond 
in the performance. It is not every reputa- 
tion of the newspapers which will thus stand 
the test of a volume. We like the young 
enthusiasm, tempered already by the poetical 
art. 

Magdalena’s Confession, the chief of the 
narrative poems, is a happily told story, some- 
what in the style, it certainly has the ease, 
of Barry Cornwall's earlier tales in verse. 
There is a true poetic spirit in the illustra- 
tions, as in the deseription of the lover— 

In his words 
There was an athletic sinew, though they played 
With oo things carelessly, as afresh wind 
Provokes the sea to laughter, and his pride 
Ever seemed well placed, like a castle set 
Upon a mountain. 
It is the story of a nun drawn to her novi- 
tiate by the example of a sainted sister, and 
among the accessories is a painting of the 
marriage of St. Catharine, which is poetically 
handled. 

In that room 
There hung a copy of a rare old picture, 
The Marriage of St. Catharine. 

The death of the sister : 

Joyful, and mournful, 
And glorious mysteries meekly she had told 
Upon her rosary of years, when death = 
Garnered her sweet soul. 

Nature bears the part justly assigned to 
her by all true American poets. 


DECEMBER, 


_ through the distant vales the fawn’s light 
oot 
Leaveth its cloven impress on the snow; 











re ane soft echoes mock the baying 
ound ; 

The hunter builds his watch-fire on the hills; 
The school-boy, from his morning task re- 


leased, 
Shoulders his rifle, and goes blithely forth 
To start the dusky pheasant from her nest, 
Down in the ferny hollows. All day long 
There is a sound of muffled hoofs, half drowned 
By the quick sleigh-bell that rejoicingly 
Rings in the new-born monarch. All day 
long 
The woodsman plies his sharp and sudden 
axe 
Under the crashing branches. 


Vale and mead, 
And steadfast wave lie stretched beneath my 


eye, 
Clad in one uniform livery. O’er the lake 
The skaters flit like shadows, and afar 
The wagoner plods beside his smoking team ; 
The sportsman, followed by his frolic hounds, 
Springs up the breezy hill-side. Save for 
these, 
All breathing life alike seems motionless. 
That is Dut a passing sketch; another 
picture, October Twilight, is a finished land- 
seape—a highly felicitous descriptive poem, 
striking in its personification, faithful in 
detail. 
Mark how the wind, like one 
That gathers simples, flits from herb to herb, 
— the damp valley, muttering the 
while 
Low incantations! From the wooded lanes 
Loiters a bell’s dull tinkle, keeping time 
To the slow tread of kine; and I can see 
By the rude trough the waters overbrim 
The unyoked oxen gathered; some, athirst, 
Stoop drinking steadily, and some have linked 
Their horns in playful war. 


There are true feeling and susceptibility in 
the poems of Edith May, and these qualities 
too are portrayed in the face which so grace- 
fully prefaces the book, in the engraving of 
Cheney. There is also a series of illustra- 
tions by Devereux, engraved in London. 

Good taste has been shown, and a hand- 
some style of execution, in the republication 
of the illustrated small 4to. edition of Macau- 
lay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. This is an 
exact reprint of the exquisite volume issued 
by the Longmans in 1847, e for page, 
with the addition of the author's ballads of 
Ivry and the Armada. The engravings 
have been faithfully followed by Devereux 
and Gihon, but the title-page has forgotten 
to insert the name of the English artist, 
George Scharf, Jr., by whom the designs 
were originally drawn on wood. The only 
difference which we notice between the Eng- 
lish and American printing, is in the selec- 
tion of the paper and the quality of the ink. 
The American paper is rich and costly, but 
of a pure white, while the English is slightly 
shaded. This quality is not generally appreci- 
ated here, yet is pleasant in its tone and relief 
to the eye. When the Art-Union, a year or 
two since, obtained a quantity of this tint 
for printing the letter-press to Darley’s Out- 
lines from Irving, it was compelled, lest the 
public should take it for an inferior article, 
to substitute the ghastly snow white color. 
We would recommend to the Philadelphia 
publishers an edition from the smarty 

Jates, following the English eustom in the 
a books of engravings; and we have no 
doubt they will take pleasure in restoring to 
Mr. Scharf his due honors. His work is 
executed with delicacy, and his labor must 
have been by no means slight. The ballads 
themselves have long since passed into the 
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ray a an epithet, or the trampet 
blast of a stanza, are, or ought to be, as 
familiar to our snowy firesides as Macaulay 
feigns his lay of Horatius to have been to 
the antique Roman homes. 


In the nights of winter, 
When the cold north winds blow, 
And the long howling of the wolves 
Is heard amidst the snow ; 
When round the lonely cottage 
Roars loud the tempest’s din, 
And the good logs of Algidus 
Roar louder yet within ; 


When the oldest cask is opened, 
And the largest lamp is lit; 

When the chestnuts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 

When young and old in circle 
Around the fireside close ; 

When the girls are weaving basket, 
And the lads are shaping bows ; 


When the goodman mends his armor, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 

When the goodwife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes fiashing through the loom ; 

With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told, 

How well Horatius _ the bridge 
In the brave days of old. 


We would recommend this volume, in its 

resent form, as an admirable gift to a school- 
a from a parent or preceptor. It is filled 
with the spirit of true scholarship as distinct 
from the dead letter of classical studies, 
The critical preface, ingeniously supporting 


the theory of the poems, illuminates ancient | 


learning by modern illustrations—a most 
profitable hint to the young student—while 
the 
Walter’s Scottish Epics. 

It is not an unnatural transition from these 
ballads to the martial spirit of Campbell, of 
whose poems Messrs. Butler & Co. issue a 
choice library edition, with engravings after 
the designs of Turner. ‘There are few good 
editions of Campbell to be had—though he 
is one of those authors who will never be 
out of fashion. He was the man to be made 
a laureat, to celebrate a birth, a battle, or a 
farewell to greatness. He would have spo- 
ken right out, with a voice to go over Europe, 
and not stood shilly-shallying in St. Paul's, 
over the grave of Wellington. There was 
something of the perfervidum ingenium of 
old Scotland about him, which submitted to 


an intensely powerful heat in his crucible! 


the great events of the day, while other 
oets were busy with their kneading troughs. 
ith Campbell we see the hot hissing metal 
flowing into its classic mould and filling every 
crevice. Witness Ye Mariners of England, 
and The Battle of the Baltic, and the stanzas 
on the Retirement of Kemble! 

A companion edition of Rogers—in whom 
we seem to be enjoying a kind of joint in- 
spiration of Goldsmith and Addison. Rogers 
is a truly tons poet, and, reverencing his 


art, he wi reverenced by posterity. The 
rough s' odic inspirations of the day can’t 


set aside these old fellows of the lamp and 
the file. People will enjoy the ease and 
amenity of Rogers’s verses. The edition is 
an exeellent one, and contains the two 
volumes of the English, The Pleasures of 
Memory, &c., and Italy, with copies of the 
illustrations of Turner, Stothard, and others. 

How profitable an exchange are these 


poetry has the fire and movement of Sir | 


Tee a : “wen 
pular poetic currency ; their brilliant his- perennial classics for the perishable, trashy | 
i felicity of local deserip- | gift books of one year, which survive only to | es seene advertising pages will be found a full 


pore the shelves, and crowd the auction 
|rooms of the next—and burden still more 
| severely the unhappy centre tables of the 
| fair, to whom they may have been presented. 
| ‘There were few so-called gift-books pub- 
| lished this last season, but never were choice 
editions of the classics more numerous or 
| more loudly ealled for. 

| 


} + eee 

| DR. TURNER ON THE HEBREWS.* 

| Tuts is a very learned contribution to theo- 
| logical literature. ‘The author is well known 


| as one of the most thorough scholars in the | 


_ country, and as distinguished for his skill aud 

ability in the studies to which he has devoted 
}a life,as for his candor and earnestness in 
| the defence of truth. In the present volume 


| Dr. Turner has furnished the student with a 


| learned Introduction, diseussing the question 
| to whom the Epistle to the Hebrews was 


addressed, and more particularly as to who | 


| was its author. Dr. T. comes to the only con- 
| clusion which, we think, has any solid grounds 
'on which to rest. viz., that St. Paul was the 
| author of this important epistle. : 
| carefully prepared Analysis precedes the com- 


| mentary, and enables the student to ascer- | 


| tain what are the principal points which the 
| Apostle had in view in composing the Epis- 
| tle, and fits him to enter intelligently upon 
| the study of the Greek text and notes. The 


text is that of Hahn; it is very accurately | 


printed, as we can testify from some exami- 
nation, although we are sorry that a larger 
sized type has not been used. The notes 
are copious, exact, and mainly exegetical, and 
they evidence great research and extensive 
and well digested reading. Dr. Turner never 
shrinks from a difficulty, and never evades 
hard questions; he endeavors to remove the 
former, and answer the latter. If, in the 
judgment of the scholar competent to form 
an opinion, he be not always successful in his 
efforts, that is no more than should be ex- 
pected, and is, in fact, only what has happened 
to all commentators on the Bible. On those 
deep and difficult subjects, the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Christ, the rank and position of 
Melchisedek, the essential divinity of the 
Messiah, our Saviour Jesus Christ, the man- 
ner of quoting from the Old Testament 


expresses himself clearly and decidedly, and 
in terms which cannot but commend the doe- 
trines he advocates to every candid and truth- 
loving mind. The result is, that his present 
work is well worthy to rank with those whieh 
have been produced in England or our own 
country in years past, and we very heartily 
recommend it to the notice and study of our 
readers. While, in conclusion, we should 
not care to be bound by every word which 
the learned doctor has spoken in this and 
other works on this and similar subjects, we 
are free to admit, glad to admit that, com- 
pared with other critical commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, Dr. Turner’s work 
ranks among the most valuable in the lan- 
guage, and does honor as well to himself as 
to the Episcopal Church in whose General 
Seminary he is so able and widely known a 
professor. 





*The Epistle to the Hebrews, in Greek and English, 
with an Analysis and Ex tion! Comenen . By 8a- 
H. Turner, D.D. New York: Stanford & Swords 





A very | 


b 
the writers of the New, and the like, Dr. T 
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| enumeration by the American importers, 
| Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co., Park Row, 
‘of the various publications of the Bohn 
Series. The reader who has heretofore met 
| with only an oecasional volume, will be sur- 

prised at the importance and extent of this 
at once popular and liberal enterprise. The 
| best class of literature has never before been 
| so widely brought before the people in a 
cheap and accessible form. It is a class, it 
| will be observed, not confined to what was 
already popular, with most undertakings of 
the kind; but it has succeeded in popular- 
izing some of the most refined and recondite 
of the works of scholars. It has brought 
from colleges and rare libraries the best 
studies of the classies and antiquarian litera- 
ture. It has given the public Plato, the 
Greek Dramatists, Historians, Poets; the old 
chronicles of French and English History ; 
Bacon, Milton’s Prose, Robert Hall; Goethe 
and Schiller from the German; Hiimboldt 
| and Oersted, with treasures of scientific lore, 
with hosts of others in every department. 
The different series, as our pages witness to- 
day, are pursued with unabated vigor. We 
commend the extensive list specially to all 
book purchasers, 





The Banner of the Cross, an always well 
eonducted journal, under the editorship of 
the Rev. Frederick Ogilby, has been discon- 
tinued, and its successor, with the beginning 
of the year, springs up in a large, industri- 
ously edited, and carefully written sheet, The 
— a Gazette of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church in the United States. Its spirit, 
we think, is worthy of emulation by the 
religious press of the country, for its sobriety, 
earnestness, intelligent facts, and liberal range 
of discussion and information. The con- 
ductor evidently treats religion as a thing for 
week days as well as Sundays, and carries 
his reflections into the domains of general 
education, politics, and the general history of 
the times. The selections, too, are well made 
in poetry and prose, and the critical papers 
full and thoughtful. The chronicle of current 
events, if continued faithfully as commenced, 
will be of no little value to the reader’s Sun- 
day meditations. 





| The New York Recorder, a religious organ 
of the Baptist denomination, edited by Prof. 
M, B. Anderson, keeps pace with the rapidly 
growing literary, scientific, and educational 
questions of the religions world. The last 
number ennounces a new source of interest 
to its columns in the promised correspond- 
ence of Professor Justin R. Loomis, who 
has just sailed in the Georgia for Panama, 
en route for South America. He lands at 
Cobija, from whence he will commence a 
scientific exploring tour on the line of the 
Andes. After finishing his tour on the Pa- 
cifie slope, he will probably cross the Andes 
and follow the waters of the Rio de la Plata 
to the Atlantic. He goes through a country 
almost entirely unexplored, and valuable re- 
sults, both of a scientific and general nature, 
are anticipated from his tour. 





A Memorial of Daniel Webster from the 
City of Boston, is an octavo volume, publish- 
ed by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., executed 
in a costly and substantial manner, worth 
of its occasion. It contains “ Mr. We 5 
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Last Autumn at Marshfield,” which is the ar- | 
ticle that appeared in the Boston Courier, of | 
October 20, and was the first premonition to | 
the public of the coming disaster. Its au- | 
thorship is now avowed by Prof. Felton, an | 
eloquent and memorable paper. This is pre- 
ceded by an account of « The Illness and , 
Death,” prepared by George Ticknor. The | 
proceedings of the Common Council, of the | 
Courts, of the committees of the various | 
New England associations, including the eu- 
logies of Everett, Choate, and others, follow. 
An account of the funeral services, with the 
“ City Oration” of Mr. Hillard, closes this 
volume, which in every way does honor to 
the great city from which it is sent forth. 
For sale by H. H. Moore. 





A Fortnight in Ireland, by Sir Francis B. 
Head. Putnam & Co. A melancholy pic- | 
ture of Ireland (and what picture of that 
country is not melancholy ?) which especial! 
recommends itself to English interest, whic 
is naturally solicitous about its great politi- 
eal disease, the ulcerated state of Ireland. 
The poet and romancer may feign in song 
and fietion, a paradise out of the green isle, 
and grow ecstatic about Erin. Erin go 
bragh, cries out the sentimental, hungry Pat. 
Erin go bread and cheese, echoes the witty, 
comfortable, and practical Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Sydney Smith. 

The Irish national education scheme, the 
constabulary force, the college of Maynooth, 
and the police, reminding us of ignorance, 
violence, disorder, and superstition, are the 
chief topics of the book, and were the espe- 
cial study of Sir Francis Head during his 
fortnight in Ireland. 

Sir Francis, usually the most pleasant of 
ossips and travelling companions, loses all 
is sprightliness and mobility, becomes sta- 

tistical, dull, and fairly groans under the 
weight of his subject. " His testimony, how- 
ever, on an important matter—the condition 
of Ireland and its institutions—is valuable. 


Corneille and His Times, by M. Guizot. 
Harper & Brothers. A volume of solid criti- 
cism, written in a spirit of patient candor 
and fidelity to detail, worthy of hearty 
proval. The canons critical of M. Guizot 
are somewhat rigid and restricted; but his 
genuine respect and honest sympathy for his 
subject diminish our resistance to his esthe- 
tic heresies. In all his meekness and 
strength, we have the great Corneille before 
us, with a full and free examination of his 
life and writings. Preliminary to this, we 
have a full and interesting account of the 
history of the French Drama, from its earliest 
age to its ripe prime. The style is clear, and 
the work (even thro the supplementary 
matter and notes) decidedly le. 


Shakspeare and His Times. By M. Gui- 
zot: is also just published by the same 
house. It is characterized by the same gene- 
ral qualities as the volume on Corneille. The 
judgments all solid and careful, the spirit 
liberal, and the eritical canons, although, from 
the English or American point of view, 
rather stringent and heterodox, fairly urged. 
The appendix on “ Shakspeare in France,” 
by the Duke of Bologna, is interesting, and 
of the same tenor with the contribution of 
M. Guizot. 


Tue last week's lecture before the Histori- 
cal Society, was announced by Mr. E. P. 





Whipple, who being detained by the storm, 
his post was, at an hour's notice, filled by the 
Rev. Dr. Hawks, who repeated a lecture on 
Sir Walter Raleigh, some time since delivered 
in this city. It was a chaste and elaborate 
historical essay, abounding in spirited deline- 
ations of character, and animated narrative. 
Raleigh’s adventure in the destruction of the 
Spanish ships, in the harbor of Cadiz, his 
literary employments in retirement, and the 
sharply drawn portraitures of Elizabeth and 
James, were brilliant points, among man 
others, in a biography which would fill a 
volume, for it occupied something more than 
two hours in the reading. 





PASSAGES IN ADVANCE FROM 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


TRENCH’s “LESSONS IN PROVERBS,”—A COM- 
PANION TO “THE STUDY OF WORDs.” 


Mr. Reprietp has received from the author, 
the Rev. Richard Chenevix Trench, the first 
sheets of a new book, one of those amiable, 
ingenious, suggestive books, for so many of 
wiich in poetry, literature, and theology, we 
are indebted to that fine Christian scholar, the 
Vicar of Itchenstoke. The topic of the new 
volume is the study of Proverbs, and it is 
handled in the same general manner as the au- 
thor’s recent highly valued work on “ Words.” 
A happier subject for Mr. Trench’s pen could 
not be found. He treats it in a similar course 
of familiar lectures on The Form and Gene- 
ration of Proverbs; the Proverbs of different 
nations compared; The Poetry, Wit, Wis- 
dom, Delicacy, Fairness, Manliness, and oc- 
casionally reverse qualities, of Proverbs. If 
justification were needed for so attractive a 
theme, Mr. Trench finds it in “the fact that 
they please the people, and have pleased 
them for ages—that ray Baseasce 80 Vigorous 
a principle of life, as to have maintained their 
ground, ever new and ever young, through 
all the centuries of a nation’s existence—nay, 
that many of them have pleased not one 
nation only, but many, so that they have 
made themselves a home in the most differ- 
ent lands—and further, that they have, not a 
few of them, come down to us from remot- 


®P- | est antiquity, borne safely upon the waters 


of that great stream of time, which has swal- 
lowed so much beneath pe oy te t one 
of the greatest poets, the profoundest phi- 
losophers, the most learned scholars, the 
most genial writers in every kind, have de- 
lighted in them, have made large and fre- 
quent use of them, have bestowed infinite 
labor on the gathering and elucidation of 
them.” 

For a definition of a Proverb, he takes the 
old remark for a foundation, “ that these three 
things go to the making of a proverb, short- 
ness, sense, and salt,” to which he adds as an 
indispensable requisite the obvious condition 
of “popularity, acceptance, and adoption on 
the part of the people.” He compares Mar- 
tial’s “epigram upon epigrams” in which 
everything runs exactly parallel. 


“*Omne epigramma sit instar apis; sit aculeus 
Sint sua mella, sit et corporis exigui ;” 
which may be indifferently rendered thus: 
“Three things must epigrams, like bees, have 
all— 
A sting, and honey, and a body small.” 
The very shortest proverb which Mr. 


| Trench “ koows in the world is this German: 





Voll, toll; which sets out very well the con- 
nexion between fulness and folly, pride and 
abundance of bread. In seeking extreme 
brevity they sometimes become exceeding! 
el so much so as to omit even the vi- 
tal element of the sentence, the verb. Thus: 
Sus Minervem; Fures clamorem; Meretrix 
pudicam ; Amantes amentes.” 

There are aphorisms, not proverbs; “for 
instance, this word of Goethe’s, ‘A man need 
not be an architect to live in an house,’ seems 
to have every essential of a proverb, saving 
only that it has not ever upon the lips 
of men. It is a sa of manifold applica- 
tion; an universal law is knit up in a particu- 
lar example, that gracious law in the distri- 
bution of blessing, which does not limit our 
use and og my of things by our under- 
standing of them, but continually makes the 
enjoyment much wider than the knowledge.” 
+ For an illustration of its value and conve- 
niencee—“the proverb has the same advan- 
tage over the word now produced for the 
first time, which for present currency and 
value has the recognised coin of the realm 
over the rude unstamped ore newly dug up 
from the mine. This last may possess an 
equal amount of fineness; but the other has 
been stamped long ago, has already passed 
often from man to man, and found free ac- 
ceptance with all. The same satisfaction 
which the educated man finds in referring 
the particular matter before him to the uni- 
versal law which rules it, a plainer man finds 
in the appeal to a proverb. He takes refuge, 
that is, as each man —— does, from his 
mere self and single fallible judgment, in a 
larger experience and wider conviction. The 
explanation of the word ‘ proverb, I believe 
to lie here. One who uses it, uses it pro 
verbo; he enpoys for, and instead of his 
own individual word, this more general 
word which is every man’s.” 

A secret of the success of a proverb is its 
“employment of the concrete instead of the 
abstract.” Suppose one were to content one- 
self with saying, “Poverty will be his lot 
who waits to be rich by other men’s deaths,” 
would this trite morality be likely to go half 
so far, or to be remembered so long, as 
the vigorous comparison of this proverb, “He 
who waits for dead men’s shoes may go bare- 
Soot?” Or again, what were “ All men are 
wortal,” as com with “ Every door may 
be shut but prea, Re-poy Or let one a 
serve, “ More peri intemperance 
are drowned in the eca;” is this any better 
than a painful, yet at the same time a flat, 
truism? But let it be put in this shape ; 
“More are drowned in the wine-cup than in the 
ocean ;” or in this—“ More are drowned 
in beer and in wine than in water” (and 
these both are German proverbs), and the 
assertion assumes quite a different character. 
There is something that lays hold on us 
now. Weare with the smallness of 
the wine-cup as set against the vastness of 
the ocean, while et so many more deaths 
are ascribed to that than to this; and fur- 
ther, with the fact that literally none are, 
and none could be drowned in the former, 
while multitudes perish in the latter.” We 
had occasion, in a late number of the Litera- 
ry World, in some remarks on the Philoso- 
po of Style, to comment on this very point, 
the vitality of the object accompanying the 


idea. 

A remark on the o of proverbs :—“ it 
must be a great e to assume, though 
the error is by no means an uncommon one, 
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because proverbs are popular, they have 
therefore original #7 


lace. cereal cesar 
i the right feeling, whic 
the wit, the wisdom, the righ ag, wh 


oe h supposition. They 
t any suc 

pears rather from the sound healthy kernel 
of the nation, whether in high 


_— or in 
low; and it is surely worthy of note, how 
large a proportion of them with the genera- 
tion of which we are acquainted, owe their 
existence to the foremost men of their time, 
to its philosophers, its princes, and its kings ; 
as it would not be difficult to show.” 
Asimply told history of one ;—* it is well 


known to the Greek scholar,— T'he Cranes of 


Ibycus, and a proverb to the birth of which 
a story so remarkable and of so deep a moral 
‘interest is attached, that I shall not hesitate 
to repeat it, even at the risk that Schiller’s 
immortal m on the subject, or it may be 
the classical studies of some, may have made 
it already familiar to a portion of my hearers. 
Ibyeus, a famous lyrical poet of Greece, 
journeying to Corinth, was assailed by rob- 
bers: as he fell beneath their murderous 
strokes he looked round, if any witnesses or 
avengers were nigh. No living thing was in 
sight, but a flight of cranes soaring high over 
head. He called on them, and to them com- 
mitted the avenging of his blood. A vain 
commission, as it might have appeared, and 
as no doubt it did to the murderers appear. 
Yet it was not so. For these, sitting a little 
time after in the open theatre at Corinth, be- 
held this flight of cranes hovering above them, 
and one said scoffingly to another, ‘ Lo, there, 
the avengers of Ibyeus! The words were 
— up by some one near them; for al- 
y the poet’s disappearance had awakened 
anxiety and alarm. ing questioned, they 
betrayed themselves, and were led to their 
doom; and The Cranes of Ibycus 
into a proverb, very much as our Murder will 
out, to express the wondrous leadings of God 
whereby the secretest thing of blood is con- 
tinually brought to the light.” 

We leave for the present, this delightful 
volume, in which the best popular literature 
and the spirit of the best scholarship are hap- 
pily united, promising to return to it in an 
early number. 





THE WRITINGS OF JOHN HAMILTON REYNOLDS. 
Ti. 
THE POETICAL REMAINS OF PETER CORCORAN. 


A rustication of Reynolds not enumerated 
in the biographic notices of the Examiner 
and Atheneum—which we attribute to him 
on good authority—is a volume which ap- 
= in 1820 from the press of Taylor and 
essey, Fleet street, entitled The Fancy: a 
Selection from the Poetical Remains of the 
late Peter Corcoran, of Gray's Inn, Student 
at Law. It has now become exceedingly 
searee. A review of it may be found in the 
London Magazine for July of the year of its 
Heer yes no Corcoran seems to have been a 
of serio-comic adumbration of the au- 
thor’s taste or adventures in love, poetry, and 
the ring—for which latter antiquated amuse- 
ment Edward Herbert’s letters show a deci- 


ded penchant. We quote two poetical 
sages, one a few lines written to an italian 
air: 





And sweet lady voices 
Steal over the deep, 

To hush all around us 
The billows to sleep. 


“Our gondola gently 
Goes over the wave ; 
As though it were dreaming 
To sounds that enslave :— 
We listen—we listen ! 
How blessed are we, 
Who hear this dim music 
O'er Italy’s sea !” 


—the other from Corcoran’s Remains, de- 
scriptive of the emotions of his assumed 
bankrupt life :— 
STANZAS. 
Set RNA, sae 

“Tis vain to grieve for what is past, 

The golden are gone ; 

My own mad hand the die hath cast, 

And I am left alone : 

’Tis vain to grieve—I now can leave 

No other bliss—yet still I grieve! 


“The dreadful silence of this night 
Seems breathing in my ear; 
I scarce can bear the lonely light 
That burns, op , and near. 
I stare at it, while half reclined, 
And feel its thick light on my mind. 


“The sweetest fate have I laid waste, 
With a remorseless heart ; 
All that was beautiful and chaste, 
For me seemed set apart ; 
But I was fashioned to defy 
Such treasure, so set richly by. 


“ How could I give up Her, whose eyes 
Were filled with quiet tears, 
For many a day—when thoughts would rise; 

ts, darkened with just fears 

Of all my vices !—Memory sees 
Her eyes, divine remonstrances, 

“A wild and wretched choice was mine; 
A life of low delight : 
The midnight rounds of noise and wine, 
That vex the wasted night ; 
The bitter jest, the wearied glee, 
The strife of dark society. 

“To those who plunged me in the throng 
Of such disastrous joys ; 
Who led me, by low craft, along, 
And stunned my mind with noise— 
I only wish they now could look 
Upon my life’s despoiled book. 


Comes forth, and talks with me; 
Talks with me, till the sky i grey 
With the chill light of breaking day. 


My relatives estranged : 
Yet can I not by day recall 
My ruined spirit from its thrall.” 





THE CESARS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES. 
BY DR. DORAN.* 


Ir is yet an undecided question whether the 
term Cesar be derived from the Punic word 
for an elephant, or whether it be a Latin term 
alluding to abundance of hair. As possess- 
ing the latter, the Casars were by no means 
distinguished: several of them were bald, 
and with little hair had much vexation. To 
suppose that one of the early members of 

“A from the Gentleman's Magazine of November 


—a hint, apropos to the new series of 
Emperors. 








the family gave a name to his house from the 
fact of his being the fortunate possessor of 
an elephant, is possible enough, but is un- 
sustained by proof. It is perhaps more 
worthy of remark that the Cesar who de- 
stroyed Roman liberty could not be born 
into the world but by a violation of nature. 
He bequeathed his name to a line of emperors 
and a surgical operation. 

In noting some of the peculiarities of the 
Cesars, the limited space which I am per- 
mitted to oceupy will necessarily permit me 
to allude but to a few of the most salient. 
It would perhaps startle some individuals 
were they to be told that a similitude of 
character may be discerned between Julius, 
who overthrew the republic, and the present 
ruler of France: but, when it is remembered 
that the first Cesar was a sort of socialist 
before he acquired power; that the Senate 
met with no more respect at his hands than 
the Legislative Assemby at those of Louis 
Napoleon; that he appealed from the senate 
to the people ; seized on the property of his 
enemies, and imprisoned or banished those 
who objected to the proceeding ; that he dis- 
regarded the cost of human life in accom- 
plishing his designs; and that even the 
senators, judges, knights, and princes who 
had at first declared him beyond the pale of 
the law, afterwards danced in the aren#before 
him, and turned buffoons in the gorgeous 
shows by which he corrupted the people; 
when it is further remembered that he ad- 
mitted the masses to the right of electing the 
magistracy, but took care that the suffrage 
should fall only on the government can- 
didate ;—it must be admitted that there are 
abundant points of similarity (and I could 
cite a score of others) whereon to build a 
parallel that even Plutarch might deign to 
accept. 

His celebrated law upon debts has been 
proposed as an example worth following. 
This law enacted that all interest on money 
lent should reckon, when paid, as a portion 
of the capital! This honest arrangement has 
so delighted a Kentish clergyman that some 
two years since he rushed into print with a 
pamphlet, in which he gravely suggested that 
the National Debt might be speedily wiped 
out if the “ Cesarean operation ” were adopt- 
ed by way of remedy. The reverend gentle- 
man argued, with much simplicity, that his 
suggestion was at once honest and original. 
In truth, however, it was neither; the very 
essence of knavery was at the bottom of it, 
and the unenviable merit of having originated 
the idea belongs, not to our simple-minded 
south-eastern curate, but to Julius Cesar, 
whom the sanction of augury had just made 
“ august.” 

But { must leave history to eteh the hero. 
I can only slightly glance at circumstances ; 
and, after intimating that Cesar, however 
“jll-girded” he was in his youth, was a 
scrupulously neat dresser in his _—— 
that Augustus wore garments spun by his 
wife, eg ter, or grandchildren ; that 
he had high heels to his sandals to give him 
height, and was marked on his body with the 
figure of the constellation Ursa Major; that 
he was not much of a hero at home, and that 
no man could tell whether caprice would 
induce him to pardon heavy crime, or slay for 

ight offence ;—when I have said this of him, 

have added of Tiberius that he never 
went cheerfully into battle unless the pre- 
i ight he had accidentally Jet fall the 


vious oi 
light which he might happen to be carrying ; 
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that he often whipped the officers of his 
household as Peter the Great used to whip 
Menzikoff; that he whipped Agrippina till he 
cut out her left eye; that he could see in the 
dark, like a eat; that he was wry-necked, 


like Alexander, and twitched his fingers | 


nervously when speaking:—I have noticed 
such individual traits in the three first Caesars 
as may help to render the portraits striking. 


preferred eating when he was hungry, whe- 
ther the hour for the repast had arrived or 
not; and he often sat down at the banquet 
without tasting the food for which he no 
longer had any appetite. To him, brown 
bread, small fish, v irene cheese, and green 
figs, formed a meal for an emperor. Cato 
the Censor said that Julius was the only man 
of strictly sober habits who ever attempted 








Caligula, like most of the Caesars, was to overthrow the government. Augustus 
eloquent even in early youth. When he was | was as temperate as Julius, but his moderation 
ill, a number of flatterers besieged the gods | rested on a physical reason—his stomach 
with pra ers for his recovery—just as the could not retain liquids. He was given to 
French did when Louis XV. lay ill of the | sleep after eating, and his digestion was 
small pox at Metz. The flatterers of Cali- nothing improved by the indulgence. He 
gula went further. They placarded the | made change of rations a military punish- 
streets of Rome with written assurances that | ment, and when any of his legions turned 
oats oo. * bat crew 3 - —_ Sate Sgn a ee hee ag — vs 
or Cesar’s. g , it was | a regimen 0 ey. or Tiberius, he 
excellent fun for him to compel his sureties was never temperate in anything, save in 
to keep to the tenure of their bond. Clau- cating. He often dined publicly on cold 
= we ke aon om a — | meat, as a roe’ st ne gommognie 

uca or disgrace, and he fulfi the | extravagance. But he was a terribly har 
object of his guardians. Nero had in him} drinker, and in allusion to this propensity, 
the soul of a ballet-master. When he per- | the wits twisted his triple name into Biberius 
formed, five thousand hired claqueurs ap-| Caldius Mero. He loved drinking in others 
rand a0 omy eet ove If ~ er os well as - practice of ahs. psoas - 
pplauders were so numerous, one is tempted | he once made a man a questor for no r 
to ask, where could the audience have been? reason than that the thirsty fellow could 
The system, however, of engaging a body of drink three pints of wine at a draught. He 
salarie@ approvers was thoroughly Roman. | grew talkative as he became inebriated, but 
The readers of Pliny will recollect that the | if any of his guests happened to outshine him 
very lawyers before the tribunals had their | in conversation, the luckless wit received 
mercenary bands to shout admiration at elo-| orders to kill himself! This proceeding 
quence they could not comprehend. ‘To! must have rendered the dinner table of Ti- 
return to Nero; his dramatic propensities | berius “deadly-lively;” and yet he was 
were so developed that when, on one ocean. | sprightly in his way, and would puzzle his 
sion, he oe sehen a march se an | wr y a Nh oagertn ge a 
insurrection, all that he personally superin-| which a witty w n) 
tended in the expedition was the collecting of | promulgate, viz.: “What is the leg of a 
his me properties. It is said of this fat,| multiplication table “oct Y” One ¥ the 
freckled, and (a characteristic of the Caesars) | imperial queries was, “The name of the 
thin-legged monster, that he never truly loved | favorite song sung by the sirens?” I may 
but one person—Poppoa, and her he killed | add that this table-talk was not carried on in 
by a kick in the stomach when pregnant! | the fashionable Greek, like that of Augustus. 
— a pene in his —— feet | od em a ogra gal = , like 

; : » was | , eek and Roman officers at 
hardly better i shid reupast; not Pens my | different. tables : The admiration of these 
but born deformity. Vitellius exhibited his | was sometimes excited by the exhibition of a 


ternal as Nero did his marital affection. | 

e had a son whom he loved, but the child 
had but one eye, and the disgusted sire slew 
his innocent, monocular boy. As for Vespa- 
sian, he sold everything, from horses to 
justice. His son Titus, the delight of man- | 
kind, was fair —— in face, but, in strong 
phrase, “ pot-bellied.” Domitian cared little 
for personal beauty, but this exemplary cha- 
racter prided himself upon his piety and 
dexterity. He suppressed the public theatres 
with the severity of a puritan governor, and 
he could let fly four arrows between five 
outstretched fingers, and that at great dis- 
tance too, without a seratch on the skin of 
the hand so upheld for the emperor to 
practise at. But let us leave these scattered 
traits, and contemplate the Cesars beside 
their own hearths. 

The Cesars at table present to our view 
men of very different aspect. Julius Cesar | 
exceeded even our “ great Duke” in his in- | 
differenee respecting what was placed before 
him. Out of politeness he could eat sweet 
ointment for sauce when his host was unable 
to procure oil. Augustus, on the other hand, 
loved pleasant dinner parties, particularly 
when he and his guests were attired as gods 
and goddesses, and proceeded not only to 
feast, but to act like unclean Olympians. 
Augustas, however, was no gross feoder, he | 











feat he was proud to perform—namely, run- 
ning a finger of his left hand through a hard 
green apple. Had he never done worse, 
posterity might have blessed him. 

Caligula, at feeding time, was as proud a 
beast as his ccasele Beene. which he fed on 
gilded oats. If we could fancy the Nestors 
of the Lords and Commons changing her 
Majesty’s plate at dinner, and standing behind 
the guests of the banquet-room, duly aproned 
and napkined, we may have some idea of the 
hall of Caligula when the senators, with 
cloth in hand, and their loins girded, did the 
office of waiters. When we recollect what 
this emperor did for his horse, we find no 
cause for wonder that he eat his own bread 
covered with gilding,—the very thought 
of which calls up remembrances of “ Bartle- 
my” and Greenwich; and that his favorite 
beverage was a solution of barbaric pearls in 
doubly-refined vinegar. ‘To walk and roll 
himself on heaps of gold was the post-prandial 
exercise of this oe we individual. 

Claudius was the first “ Prince Frangais” 
on was born at Lyons) who invaded Britain. 

e was a huge feeder, with appetite so gross, 
that even when he was engaged in the 
Forum, he would sometimes be so excited by 
the smell! of the meat in the adjacent temple 
of the sacrificing Salian Priests, that he 
would rush from the tribunal and join those 
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respectable clergymen in devouring the viands 
on the altar! . 

Nero was not remarkable either for excess 
or moderation at table. Galba was a gouty 

utton, eating immoderately, from early 

wo, of the very cheapest meats. He once 
burst into tears at seeing his table suitably 
laid out for a party; and when his steward 
showed him the imperial bill of fare, the smal! 
soul of this brief emperor silently reproved 
the servant, by directing his attention to a 
dish of boiled peas. was far more 
profuse. At once effeminate and wasteful, 
he used to smear his face with a cosmetic 
never heard of by Mr. Atkinson; it consisted 
of white bread soaked in asses’ milk; and he 
used enough of it at a time to feed. a whole 
family. But Otho was an exquisite in his 
way, and could not be controlled ia his 
tastes. He was splay-footed, indeed, and the 
awkward structure of his toes was the despair 
of his sandal-maker. On the other hand; or, 
as I may be excused for saying on the other 
head, the natural finish of hie toupee was the 
admiration of the fashionable quarter of 
Rome. Otho was the best bewigged prince 
in the empire. The only man of his time 
that could be compared with him was the 
father of his successor, Vitellius. This ac- 
complished gentleman knew but of one 
kalydor worth the using, and it was made 
up of his mistress’s saliva mixed with honey ! 
The most fervent of modern lovers would 
hardly be induced to adopt the receipt. But 
there was something unsavory in the natural 
constitution of the members of this house. 
Vitellius, the emperor, could not pass through 
the streets without snatching the fragments 
of meat that lay on the cooks’ stalls; and he 
was so irreverend a worshipper that he could 
not stand before an altar without filehing the 
viands and devouring the barley that was 
destined for the gods. I do not know that I 
can better describe his life when he was not 
employed in stealing, in slaying, or in sleep- 
ing, than by saying that when he was not 
eating he was, by the action of emetics, 
restoring to his stomach an appetite and ca- 
pacity for food. ‘The entire man is seen. in 
the fact that when he was compelled to fly 
for his life, the only companions he chose to 
accompany him were his cook and his baker. 
To “eat much meat” was an achievement 
that as satisfactorily proved the greatness of 
Vitellius as it did the divinity of Baal. So 
thoroughly animal was the former that even 
the odor of a dead enony be classed among 
the pleasantest of smelis. Vespasian, too, 
his successor, unlike him in appetite, could 
joke upon smells. When a perfumed young 
officer once presented himself for orders, the 
offended emperor, who “ winded” him, angril 
remarked, “I had rather you had st 
of garlic.” So when his son Titus asked 
him if he found nothing repulsive in receiving 
the tax which he fixed upon a certain 
nameless commodity, “ Non olet,” said the 
avaricious Vespasi “Tt does not smell.” 
Perhaps the e of this joke may have 
emboldened the wit, who ventured to make 
one to the emperor upon the well known 
half-crouching position which was one of the 
imperial peculiarities. It must be told, how- 
ever, in the words of the graphic Tranquel- 
lus : “ Unde quidam urbanorum, non infacete ; 
si quidem petenti, ut et in se aliquid diceret. 
Dicam, inquit, cum ventrem exonerare desie- 
ris?” It is astonishing that such a jest could 
be made at the of a man on whose 
nod hung the life of the joker. To return to 
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the table: let me add that on one day in 
every month the imperial kitchen chimney 
ceased to smoke—at least for Vespasian. 
The economical despot used to say that a 
monthly fast for a day was good for his 
health, and saved him the expense of a phy- 


sician. : 

Both the sons of Vespasian were exceed- 
ingly temperate attable. Titus in his youth 
had indeed lived a life of intemperance, but 
he had no sooner girded the imperial dagger 
on his thigh than he “forswore sack and 
lived cleanly.” As for his brother Domitian, 
he could sup on a Malian apple, quaff a sin- 
gle cup, “and that cratiily qualified too,” 
and, addressing himself to rest, think calmly 
as to whom the indulgent gods would help 
him to slay on the morrow. 

And what care had the Cesars generally 
for their gods ¢ and did they sleep easily after 
the virtuous labours of the day ? 

The first Cesar cared little for the immor- 
tals, from whom he believed himself to have 
descended, through Venus. His swelling 
under-lip was that of his divine ancestress, 
when “some bee had stung it newly ;” and 
doubtless the Austrian Kaisers would rather 
date their own labial protuberance from Julius 
Cesar than from the Polish Cymburga,—just 
as the Hungarian Kossuths would prefer 
tracing their descent and their hatred of em- 
perors from Cossutia, to whom Cesar broke 
his promise of marriage, than from the res- 

table Hebrew ancestry, whose naturally 
rebellious blood is said to boil in the veins of , 
the “ Liberator.” The first Caxsar, like most 


THE FINE ARTS, | upon the Infanta half an hour together in a 
a | thoughtful speculative posture, which sure 
en aa it Ca yp gta ease _ _, | would needs be tedious, untess affection did 

You need not despair of finding anything in | sweeten it, and that it was no handsome 

set = Sebesewue des nition ee “a Olivares, that he watched her 
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iam. rar] eae & day you will — painted by Velasquez. Some critics, to be 

your celebrity placarded or in person on the sure, say that the Spanish artist had time 
thronged pavement of New York. Have we only to catch a sketch of the princely face, 


not seen on Broadway Louis Napoleon, | but Mr. Snare will argue that point. Other 


Kossuth, the Malibran, Jenny Lind, the  erities will talk of Vandyke, Mr. Snare 
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Julien, Franconi, Albert Smith, and Madame pictures at Fife House, Whitehall (a probable 
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Children from Vienna, Bell Ringers from Ba- | royal train from Spain), puclished in 1807 in 
varia, Monkeys from Paris, Mummies from!the words “Charles 1. when Prince of 
the Pyramids, Magicians and Wizards from | Wales, three quarters, painted at Madrid, 
everywhere, all replenish inexhaustible, over- | 1625, when his marriage with the Infanta 
flowing, still unsatisfied Broadway. - 





of his successors, had held the office of high 
priest in conjunction with the active com- 
mand of the army. Just as if the Horse | 
Guards and Lambeth were thrown into one, | 
and Lord Hardinge were at the same time | 
General Commander-in-Chief and Lord Arch. 
bishop of Canterbury, Sacred offices went 
by election, and he who. bribed highest had 
the only ehance of being Flamen Dialis, or 
High Priest of Jupiter. Even the Pontifex 
Maximus and Emperor could as easily buy 
one position as the other. These imperial 
high priests led, for the most part, the most 
horribly obscene of lives. The great Julius 
was steeped in every hideous vice—from 
drunkenness alone he was free. The infa- 
mous ape was an excellent soldier, and 
probably would have made an efficient empe- 
ror. He had an infidel disregard for all 
omens. When the entrails were inauspicious, 
he would gaily remark that they would be fa- 
vorable when he eared to have them so. 
When he stumbled on landing in Africa, at 
the time of his expedition against Scipio and 
Juba, he exclaimed, with the spirit which 
moved William the Norman, as he lay pros- 
trate on the beach at Pevensey: “Afric! now 
I hold thee!” This son of Venus had a con- 
secrated couch in the temples for the statue 
of his own godhead, the first nude statue ever 
raised in Rome to a mortal; he had also a 
priest to conduct the worship. But this great 
captain and most filthy man believed in no- 
thing. The godless scoffer was a sound 
sleeper, but he shocked the pious by his scorn 
for warnings vouchsafed him in visions ; and 
after he had fallen at the base of Pompey’s 
statue, it was remembered that he not 
only disregarded the waking monition touch- 
ing the ides of March, but that he had laugh- 
at the dream wherein Jupiter had shaken 
hands with him on the borders of Elysium. 


(To be continued.) 





A few years ago there was a great noise | 
made in England and Scotland over an} 
alleged portrait of Charles L by Velasquez, | 
said to have been taken on the Prince’s visit | 
to Spain—the romantic affair with Bucking- | 
ham after the Infanta, Critics were divided, 
unlimited “ opinions of the press” were got | 
up, Sir Edmund Head was writing about it, | 
Mr. Stirling was writing about it, Dr. Doran | 
was writing about it, the Edinburgh lawyers | 
were very deep in it, Mr. Snare, the proprie- 


| tor, was exhibiting and pamphleteering and | 


disputing and convincing. One day Mr. | 
Snare was suddenly quiet, and the picture | 
was missing. Both may now be found in an | 
exhibition room of the 


roadway Apollo. | 


was proposed— Velasquez. This picture be- 
longed to the Duke of Buckingham.” This, 
says Mr. S.,is the picture. A critic in the 
Athencum was not satisfied with the proof; 
very differently thought the trustees of the 
Fife estate, who instituted proceedings in 
Scotland against the property as stolen or 
surreptitiously abstracted—a rather hazard- 
ous proceeding on their part, when they 
could only prove that the portrait vas not in 
their own hands, and for which legal inter- 
ruption, a Scottish jury muleted the said 
trustees one thousand pounds’ damages for 
the pocket of Mr. Snare. It seems hardly 
fair that eritics shou!d doubt and executors 
replevin on the same testimony. 

If the visitor desires more knowledge on 


Were it only as a curiosity in the history | this subject he may seat himself in the room 


of painting, for the memorable Chenin | 


raised about it, Mr. Snare’s story would be 
well worth listening to, and his picture well 


before the picture, and read two hundred and 
eighty-two octavo pages of pamphlet on the 


|topie; or drop down and study Mr. Bryan’s 


worth looking at. He has that kind of de-| Velasquez at the Society Library. The lat- 


monstration in favor of his work which is 
pleasing, if not irresistible. You find your- | 
self in a delicately shaded room looking at a 
three quarter size portrait under glass, of a 
young man, with a full developed counte- 
nance, especially in the lower portion, which, 
with the cut of the beard, reminds you of 
the carved Shakspeare at Stratford, a fore- 
head to match, a warm sunny eye, in a suit 
of armor, the right arm resting on a globe, 





drapery above with the arms of Spain, and a 
neral melée of cavaliers and horse in the 
kground. This you look at, following 
the courteous directions of the exhibitor, at 
three paces, at ten paces, under your arm, 
over your shoulder, with a magnifying glass, 
with a diminishing glass, now a Lilliputian, 
now a Brobdignag ;—and this you are told is 
Charles L at the age of twenty-three, painted 
by Velasquez in Spain in 1623. It isagood 
picture, whatever may be thought of the au- 
thenticity, and you may easily repose upon 
its sympathetic and luxurious qualities as a 
representation of the Prince’s character— 
while you think of the youth of that disas- 
trous life. With such a soul-dissolving look 
the royal suitor may have read the counte- 
nance of the Infanta—for Howell, who hap- 
pened to be just then in Madrid, and whose 
Familiar Letters are always the most delight- 
fal gossip of history, tells us that, at the 
Palace before the Comedians—*I have seen 





the Prince have his eyes immovably fixed 


|ter we would recommend. The former we 
confess we have not done—though we have 


gratified our curiosity, excited by the Prince 
of Wales's fex:hers at the doorway of the 
Apollo, and seen one of the newest sights of 
Broadway. 


The inauguration of the Equestrian Statue 
of Jackson, the work of Mr. Charles Mills, 
took place in Washington on the anniversary 
of the Battle of New Orleans. The day was 
unusually fine. There was the usual proces- 
sion of such occasions, and an address was 
delivered by the Hon. Stephen A. Douglas— 
which opened with a tribute to the genius of 
the “ young, untaught American” in the exe- 
eution of this bronze work, which among 
equestrian statues has the peculiarity of rest- 
ing unsupported save by the two feet, there 
being none of the usual props and adjuncts. 
Mr. D. then passed in rapid review the lead- 
ing events in the life of his hero. The statue 
is cast from brass cannon captured by Jack- 
son, in ten pieces, the horse in four, the 
figure in six, the junction of which evades the 
closest scrutiny ; its — is nearly fifteen 
tons, and the full height from the top of the 
pedestal, fourteen feet. It occupies a site on 
the public square, in front of the President’s 
House. 





Prof. Kiss, the modeller of the celebrated 
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Amazon, is engaged on a group of St. Michael 
and the Dragon. 

A colossal equestrian statue of Bernadotte, 
by Fogelberg, destined for Stockholm, has just 
been cast at the Royal Foundry at Munich. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 
— The Churchman chronicles an untimely 


departure :— 

“We learn with deep t, by a private 
letter from a friend in Philadelphia, that 
Horace Binney Wallace, Esq., a young lawyer 
of that city, and nephew to the eminent jurist 
and statesman, the ; ; 
died suddenly at Paris. The particulars of his 


death are not given, further than the simple | “ignorance and stup 
fact. He was a man of remarkably rich and | guards of society,”"—that talented 


varied gifts and accomplishments, all worn 
with a modesty that added much to their grace- 
fulness and efficacy, and he promised to be one 
of the brightest lights of our nation, Our 
Philadelphia correspondent, than whom we 
know of none more competent to judge, as 
most of our readers would be apt to confess, 
were we free to name him, justly says of Mr. 
Wallace,—‘I regarded his as one of the best 
and most accomplished minds I have ever 
known. He was really great, and really great 
and beautiful in all his manifestations. In all 
that is exact and beautiful in expression, in 
extent of reading, in learning and judgment, 
he was a first-rate man.’ A short acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Wallace was enough to satisfy 
us that in respect of matter he was one from 
whom there was always something to be 
learned, while his manner and bearing were 
such as made it a pleasure to learn from him. 
Everything, indeed, both in his moral and 
intellectual structure, stood firm and symmetri- 
cal, as if all the parts of his mind were well 
laced, and the elements choicely mixed up in 
Fim. His mother, too, deceased some years 
since, was worthy to be the sister of Horace 
Binney; to our apprehension she used to talk 
like a statesman and a philosopher, yet she 
was in all respects as sweet and womanly as 
though her mind had never travelled beyond 
the domestic fireside: truly a noble and vene 
rable lady of the old school. The naming of 
Mr. Wallace’s connexions is doubtless assur- 
ance enough that his mind and character were 
moulded and tempered in the chureh. And 
even had he not been bred there, his native 
rectitude and harmony of mind would most 
likely have carried him there.” 


— Two Thackeray paragraphs—the first 
quizzical, from the Boston Post :— 

Liter Beised Clrcla reniding in u Select Beware.” 

Clever Daughter—Decidedly I esteem Mr. 
Tuackenay, the fort esprit of his time; strongly 
resembling Bussy pe Rasutiy, but with a 
more introspective cast. He reminds one con- 
stantly of the subtle companion of Faust; no 
moral obliquity without its palliative, no 
human weakness without a claim to tender 
extenuation. We learn to love the vice, but 
hate the sinner, I would say, hate the sinner 
and love the vice—vice versa. 

Sentimental Daughter—I'm sure I wish I 
had been born in Queen Anne's day, when all 
the gentlemen were so enthusiastic, and wore 
red cloaks and green stockings. They seem 
to have had such a ceaseless flow of spirits, 

Pert Son—Well, they didn’t have anything 
else. 

Gruff Papa—aAs big a pack of scamps as 
ever p Md 5980 Be If f d had any iden of 
such characters being raked up at a lecture 
in Boston, no son or daughter of mine should 
have set foot in the hall, “if they grew up 
ever so ignorant.” Se 

Clever Girl—But, dear papa, genius is ever 
eccentric; cannot be cabin’d, eribb’d, confined 
to erdinary limits. Their “noble rage” will 





on. Horace Binney, lately | 80 ex 





burst out, ard like the Pythian priestess, th 
are borne rg | by the aflatus of the tripod. 
Byron had his Ref » but— , 

Silly Mamma to Papa—I!'m sure, m 
love, Mr. Taackeray has made a decidedly 
favorable impression on our most fashionable 
people—which could not have happened if 
these authors really were to blame in their 
behavior. If it was the fashion to be “gay,” 
and to be carried about in chairs, it was not 
their fault but that of their rulers. If they 
could have heard that Phi Beta Oration, where 
Rosert Burns was described rolling in a gut- 
ter, and Byron and Gurry and Votrame were 
posed to the reprobation of all truly 
virtuous minds, they would have felt that 
idity are the great safe- 
people, 
without principle, cannot be invited to our 
houses. They invariably hang about the 
supper room and disgrace themselves, till the 
waiters lose all patience. 

Pert Son—All men go for is the grub, and who 
cares for the niggers ? 

Gruff Papa—Girls, if I eatch one of you 
bringing home any such riffraff as these rowdy 
fellows for a son in-law, I'll kick him out over 
the Tremont Road, gnd in again over the 
Mill Dam, And if writers can’t be lectured 
about without more drink than ink coming to 
light, more swords than quills, and more 
swearing than poetry, why—it’s time to let 
*em drop. 

Fossid Grandmother, (timidly)—Mr. Taacxe- 
Ray ought to be spoken to—dispassionately. 


— The second speculation from the Pro- 
vidence Journal :— 


Mr. Tuackenay.—We are by no means sure 
that we are pleased with Mr. Thackeray's 
declaration that he should not write a book 
upon America! We should be rather sorry, 
on account of our regard for him, if he follow- 
ed the example of some authors who have been 

tted here, and abused us on their return. 
Dickens we never blamed; if ever a man had 
an excuse for laughing at a people, he had; 
for never did people make greater fools of 
themselves in running after a man, and lioniz- 
ing him, and boring him with ridiculous and 
annoying attentions, than a certain class of 
our people did after him. Dickens saw little 
of the most agreeable society here. He was 
taken ssion of by men who wished to 
show him off, and more to show them- 
selyes off. Thackeray has been more for- 
tunate; and, more sensitive, he has been 
evidently affected by the kindness of his rece 
tion, and by the esteem in which he is held 
among us. 

We wish that Thackeray would write a 
book about the United States; not an abusive 
book, in the offensive sense of the word, but a 
book in his peculiar vein, hitting off the 
peculiarities which he has witnessed, and, 
without any personal allusions, holding the 
mirror up to our faces, From others it might 
come more graciously, but no one else could 
do it as well. No people require to have the 
nonsense taken out of them more than the 
“ free and independent” citizens of this “great 
country.” It does them good. John Bull is 
too thick-headed, too gern * self com- 
placent to profit by it; but our people grow 
very angry, read with avidity, and improve 
under the discipline. Nor for our own 
are we so thin-skinned that we cannot laugh 
ata good-natured satire, even though it does 
cut into some tender places. 


— Oddly turned up, if authentic :— 


“ Martin Lurger’s Weppinc-Rinc.—A corres- 
pondent of the Zimes states that Lieutenant D., 
an officer in the United States Navy, recently 
met an aged German in a jeweller’s shop near 


Broadway, who had an old gold ring which he | i 
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offered for sale. The ring attracted the atten. 
tion of Lieutenant D., and he purchased it at an 


advance of its nominal value. On inspection, it 
was found to be the wedding ring of Luther. It 
is in good condition, bearing little mark of chafing 
or ext i wear. It is by no means mas- 
sive, but on the contrary, slight and delicate in 
form. Previous to its being shaped to the finger, 
the plate was chased into a figure of the Cruci- 
fixion, most delicately and beautifully wrought, 
so that the cross ree § the ia apper- 
taining are distinctly visible. On the centre of 
the body of the Saviour is inserted aruby. The 
inside of the ring bears this inscription, in bold 
letters, in German text: 
“* Martin Lurner, Caruerrve pe Bore, 
13th Jan, 1525.” 


— If any “comic” paper is on the lookout 
for a subject, we think it is to be had in this 
paragraph (serious as a tombstone, too), from 
the Pitishurgh Gazette: 


“ haces To Assass rece some time 

t, a bitter personal quarrel] en wagil 
tween the editors of the Steubenville Herald 
and the Messenger, growing out of a rivalry be- 
tween the tw» to get an early copy of the Pre- 
sident’s Message. On Saturday last, according 
to the Herald, the editor of the Messenger en- 
tered the Herald office, locked the door upon 
the editor, drew a dagger, and threatened to 
murder him on the spot unless he ma ah xg 
per which the Messenzer editor held. The He- 
rald man (to save his life he says) signed it, and 

afterwards had the Messenger man arrested.” 


— Sheridan is of course freely introduced 
in Moore’s diary, and we have (in advance 
of its regular re in this country) 
these memoranda: 

“Had a good deal of conversation with Lord 
Holland in the evening about Sheridan. Told 
me that one remarkable characteristic of S., and 
which accounted for many of his inconsistencies, 
was the high ideal system he had formed of a 
sort of im icable perfection in honor, virtue, 
&c., anything short of which he seemed to think 
not worth aiming at; and thus consoled himself 
for the extreme laxity of his practice by the im- 

ibility of satisfying or coming up to the sub- 
Ges Gieee Bh bad ened ence the most 
romantic professions of honor and independence 
were coupled with conduct of the meanest and 
most swindling kind; hence, too, prudery and 
morality were always on his lips, while his ac- 
tions were one series of debauchery and libertin- 
ism. A f of this mixture was, after the 
Prince me nt, he offered to bring 8S. 
into parliament, and said, at the same time, that 
he by no means meant to fetter him in his poli- 
tical conduct by doing so; but 8. refused, be- 
pepo tg Sg Lord Holland ‘he had no idea 
of risking igh independence of character 
svhiek bet had slwtapo allen, ty tting it in 
the power of any man, by any possibility what- 
ever, to dictate to him’ Yet, in the very same 
conversation in which he all this fine 
flourish of high-mindedness, he told Lord H. of 
an intrigue he had set on foot for inducing the 
Prince to lend bim £4,000 to purchase a borouch. 
From his habit of considering money as nothing, 
he considered his owing the Prince £4,000 as no 
slavery whatever ; ‘I shall then (he are bene 
owe him £4,000, which will leave me as as 
air’ Sheridan was jealous of Mr. Fox, and 


part | showed it in ways that produced, at last, great 


coolness between them. He envied him parti- 
cularly his being member for Westminster, and, 
in 1802, had eo him to retire 
from parliament, in r that he might himself 
succeed to that honor. But it was Burke chiefly 
that S. hated and envied. Being both Irishmen, 
both adventurers, they had every possible in 
centive to envy. On Hastings’s trial, particu- 
~¥ it went to Sheridan's heart to see Burke 
in the place set apart for privy councillors, and 
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In ing of Sheridan’s 


himself excluded. I 
eloquence, Lord H. said that overstrained 
notions he had of perfection were very favorable 
to his style of oratory in giving it a certain ele- 
vation of tone and ay thought. Mr. Fox 
thought his Westminster- speech trumpery, 
and used to say it spoiled the style of Burke, 
who was delighted with it. Certainly in the re- 
I have read of it, it seems most trashy 
ant At Holland-house, where he was 
often latterly, Lady H. told me he used to take 
a bottle of wine and a book up to bed with 
him always; the former alone he intended for 
use. In the morning he breakfasted in bed, 
and had a little rum or brandy with his tea or 
coffee; made his appearance between one or 
two, and pretending im t businees, used to 
set out for town, but regularly stopped 
Adam and Eve public-house fora dram. 
was indeed a long bill run up by him at the | me.” 
Adam and Eve, which Lord H hel to pay. I —— ————S— 
wonder are all these stories true ; the last is cer- | LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
tainly but too probable. One day at Sheridan's | lt 
house, before poor Tom went abroad, the servant | AMERICAN, 
in passing threw down the plate warmer witha! Tue Trape Sates—We called attention last 
crash, which startled Tom’s nerves a good deal. 
Sheridan, after scolding most furiously the ser- 


pointing towards the cross, are leaving the doom- 
ed city, and make an exquisite group another, 
not less beautiful one, is the noble high priest, 
and his family, whom he has just slain, about 
to 


pierce her own; angels, devils, and the ele- 
ments are doing the sad work of destruction, 
while Titus merely arrives as a spectator. Ma- 
ny of the details are very good, and if separat- 


tion, unity is wanting—the centre of the canvas 
cherubim, blowing children trumpets, and af- 


fording no link to the whole. They told me I 
was to look upon it as did the artist. I doubt 











Hubbard, at Cincinnati. This week the an- 


vant, who stood and frightened, at last ex- 
claimed, ‘And how many plates have you 
broke? ‘Oh! not one, sir, answered the fel- 


low, delighted to vindicate himself; ‘ And, you 
damned fool (said 8.), have you made all that 
noise for nothing?’ Sheridan, the first time he 
met Tom, after the marriage of the latter, seri- 
ously angry with him, told him he had made his 
will, and had cut him off with a shilling. Tom 
said he was indeed very sorry, and immediately 
added, ‘ You don’t happen to have the shilling 
about you now, sir, do you?” 


by Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co., Park Row. 

Messrs. APPLETON will 
the first volume of the 
Calhoun. 

Reprretp announces “A Stray Yankee in 
Texas,” illustrated by Darley. 

Buiancnarp & Lea have issued a new edition, 
from the fourth London, of “Sir John Her- 
schel’s Outlines of Astronomy.” 

Professor Benjamin Pierce, LL.D., who oceu- 

ies the chairs of Astronomy and Mathematics 
in Harvard College, has been chosen a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in London. The Boston 


— Now that the newspapers—as in the 
following suggestive brevity—have begun 
to legislate for the editorial fraternity, we 
may expect to have institutions of all sorts 
and kinds for their benefit—the one at pre- 
sent proposed is for decayed editors—then 
there are vituperative editors, cribbing edi- 
tors, juvenile editors, and various others to be 
duly considered and cared for :-— 


“The Boston Mail says there is a project on 
foot in that city to establish an asylum for de- 
cayed editors, The plan seems to embrace the 
erection of an elegant retreat, where once pros- 


dozen Americans have enjoyed this distinction. 
Among them were three of the name of Jolin 
Winthrop, the first of whom, Gov. Winthrop. 
of Connecticut, was one of the founders; the 
second was of the class of 1700 in Harvard Col- 
lege, and to him was dedicated the 40th volume 
of the Society’s transactions, to which he was 
a frequent contributor; and the third was Pro- 
fessor John Winthrop, of Harvard College. To 
‘ C these names may be added these of Rev. Cot- 
perous, but now poor editors, may retire and ' ton Mather, Rev. William Brattle, President 
spend their old age in elegant comfort, sur- _ John Leverett, of Harvard College, Hon. Paul 
rounded by the enjoyments to be derived from | Dudley, Dr. Nicholas Boylston, Dr. Benj. 
books, statuary, painting, music, exchanges, éc.,! Franklin, Hon. James Bowdoin, Dr. Nathaniel 
and from whence he may saunter forth, dressed | Bowditch, the late Dr. John Hosack, of New 
like a gentleman, to mingle at pleasure with his | York, and Professor Benjamin Pierce. 

successors in the sancium. e Mail learns, Messrs. Littix, Brown & Co., Boston, are 


that several applications have already been | issuing the sixth edition of Webster's Works. 
made for situations. | The Boston Daily Advertiser says :—“ It speaks 

— The Louisville Journal has a lively | fvorably, we think, for the intelligence and sound 
European correspondent, who in his last let- | "tional feeling of the people of this country, 
ter furnishes this ge from Munich :— that Messrs. Little, Brown & Company have 


been called upon to issue the sixth edition of 

“ The galleries, libraries, collections, are all no- | Mr. Webster’s works. We have been struck with 
ble ones ; and the studios of living artists supe- | the justice of the opinion expressed by a distin- 
nor to all others. That of Kaulbach, who, the guished clergyman of Philadelphia, in a dis- 
Municher will tell you, is dying of genius, as | course on the character of Mr. Webster, that 
did Schwanthaler, is much frequented for the | ‘the best thing we can do for training our young 
sake of his just finished great picture, ‘The Fall | men, is to place in their hands the works of this 
of Jerusalem,’ This, I must confess, I cannot so t statesman ? and also of his remark upon 
admire as do the friends of the artist, who call OF itiiaice of that recommendation, ‘I feel 
him one of the greatest geniuses the world has 


that I have rendered every family a useful ser- 
known. The conception, certainly a grand one, | vice, which may have been induced, through my 
is founded upon the ies; and the ma- 


: recommendation, to give it a place among their 
., almost entirely mystical, clashes too | household books.’ From a general conviction of 
much with the real means of the fall—fire and 


the truth here expressed, in addition to the 
sword—which are as well known as any other | interest with which every intelligent reader 








school-day history. The prophets, le be- | enters upon the perusal of any of Mr. Webster's 
ings, occupy the upper part of the picture; on | speeches or writings, either from the importance 
ene side is the temple, filled with cursing, | of the subjects treated, the soundness and force 


blaspheming men ; immediately under it are a 


e of the views or from the charm of 
group of starving wretches 


the style and manner of discussion, we have no 





evouring them- 


being occupied by a crowd of angels and chubby 


Advertiser says, in this connexion more than a | 





| 


at the | not with a ready-made enthusiasm it is glorious. | Blackwood. 
There This enthusiasm, however, it did not make for | « Margaret M 


| 


| 





| 





selves: on the opposite corner a holy family, | doubt that these works will attain a much wider 


circulation and a far more general perusal than 
those of any other American author. The ex- 
cellent manner in which the work is published, 


_and the reasonableness of the price, recommend 
plunge into his own bosom the reeking knife | it to a general circulation.” 
which his beautiful wife first supplicates should | 


Fletcher Webster, Esq., writes to LitTLz, 


Brown & Co., the Boston publishers of his 
father’s complete works, that one or two 
volumes of correspondence will be published 


in the same form and style as the six volumes 
ed, would make several pictures ; but to my no- | edited by Mr. Everett. 


ENGLISH 
The Journals of the late B. R. Havdon are 


| preparing for publication by Tom Taylor, of 


Punch. 


“Katie Stewart” is just reprinted from 


It is said to be by the author of 
aitland.” 


Mr. Patmore is about to publish a new edi- 


== | tion, with additions, of his early poetry. 


The poems of Joanna Baillie are about to be 
rece. for the first time, in a complete 
orm, 


The editorship of the “ Edinburgh Review” 


week to the Trade Sales of Messrs. Hayden « | has a into the hands of Mr. George Corne- 

| wal 
nouncement is made of the preparation by | tical Economy, the Whig Financial Secretary 
Messrs. Thomas & Sons, Philadelphia, for their | at the Treasury, and a member of the last Par- 
Annual Sale ; also of the semi-yearly great sale liament. 


Lewis, author of several works on Poli- 


Mr. Prescott and Mr. Macaulay have been 


— immediately | elected honorary members by the Royal Irish 
olitical Writings of | Academy. ¥ 


A Freneh translation of Macaulay’s history 
has been published in Paris with great success. 

The speeches of the Duke of Wellington are 
to be published uniform with Colonel Gur- 
wood’s edition of the “Dispatches.” 

The fourth German volume of Humboldt’s 
“Kosmos” is in press, 

Hurst & Bracket, successors to Mr Colburn, 
announce “Memoirs of the Courts and Cabi- 
nets of George III,” by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos; “The Autobiography of 
an English Soldier in the United States Army.” 
2 vols. 8vo.; “Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances,” by the author of Sam Slick. 8 vols. 
post 8vo.; “Memoirs of John Abernethy,” 
F.R.S., with a view of his Writings, Lectures, 
and Character, by George Macilwain ; “Famil 
Romance; or, Episodes in the Domestic Aohab 
of the Aristocracy,” by J. B. Burke, author of 
the Peerage; “ Travels in India and Cashmir,” 
by Baron Schonberg. 2 vols.; “Narrative of 
a Five Years’ Journey around the World, from 
1847 to 1852,” by F. Gerstalker. 3 vols.; and 
new novels, “The Dean’s Daughter,” by Mrs. 
Gore; “The Jealous Wife,” by Miss Pardoe ; 
“Harry Muir,” by the author of Margaret 
Maitland. 

“Lady Bird” is the title of a new novel b 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton, authoress of “ Ellen 
Middleton.” 

BentLey announces “Demetrius the Im- 
postor; Romantic Episodes in Russian His- 
tory,” by M. Merimée. 

“The Society of Friends; or, Domestic Nar- 
rative, illustrating the peculiar doctrines held 
by the disciples of George Fox,” by Mrs. J. R. 
Greer, authoress of “ Quakerism ; or, the Story 
of My Life.” 

Bulwer’s “My Novel” stretches to the un- 
usra! length of four volumes post 8vo. 

Cuarman publishes “Letters from Ireland,” 
y Harriet Martineau, reprinted from the 

aily News. 

Two new German literagy periodicals, the 
Deutsches Atheneum, and the Litterarisches 
Central Blatt fur Deutschland (Central Lite- 
rary Journal), commence with the year. 

“ Agnes Sorel,” G. P. R. James's last, is out 
in London. 

A very beautiful Christmas volume has ap- 

red from a provincial press, 8. Avery, of 
ertford. It is the Gulistan or Rose Garden 
of Sheth Mushilu’d Din Sadé, of Shiraz, trans- 
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we - = os time, into prose and verse, omen ) ae > cer rly te Hho United Stateo af Amasten, Sinae: yp. tn 


ropolis, The ; 
A new novel by Ourrer Bell, author of ust ted 18mo. Dp. 170 (H. Wilson) 


“Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” &e., to be entitled ciate. bp Bt (Harper | eens = Sane pebing: 
“ Villette,” is announced. Greeley (H.)—Hints toward Reforms, 2d edition, with the 
‘ ee Ticknor, author of the “ History of Wei. mine " ee oy eee 
nish Literature,” is preparing a memoir of | Kent (Chance Kitne of 2 Conves of Engiteh Rend- 
Webster, which will be tablished exprendy| Ma's Sa Seng eating abeccaatas 
for the Massachusetts Historical Society. os) ~ <) whose 8 =< g 8 ay t my emp TF 
Rev. E. G. Robinson, of Cincinnati, has been | Mason clcy. Hrskine)—A” Pastor's Le cys bel Ser-| by F. Von ay translated by Arthur Henfrey.—(Sci- 
. . * . . on = . 
invited to the Theological Chair of the Uni-| thor'by Rev We Adams, D.D. avo. pp. dil (C. Serib. | Gulzot (Sf) “Corneitte and his Times. Imo. pp. 395 
versity of Rochester, and has accepted the | | ner). (Harper 
Ierton mila, at besa ote Somat | Mery Ge Macias, dace te 
Miss Matilda Ann Planche, the authoress of | | A feton B00) eH ‘ a sad r ‘\0 strated Maguzine of Art, No.1. ‘8vo. pp. 60 (A. Mont 
“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “Old Joliffe,” Sil ioe chnor, Reed Melle | Lamartine (A. de).— of the Restoration of Mon- 
and several other delightful little stories, it is tor of St. Bardolph’s ; or, Super- hy in France, yol. 3. 12mo. pp. 554 Vm ge 
stated, was married on the 2lst of December | f Soras the Progress of Ri fon Lord Jona Ruel 8vo. a 
last, to a young clergyman by the name of | Manki Dedica oe er eS ee ee . 
es She we publishing about O'Meara (Barry). —Napoleon in Exile. 2 vols. pp. 298, 
hristmas time, another of her little tales, to mo. : 
be entitled—* The Evil Genius, or Influence.” Thacker Cf } sy Commemorative of Prof. | _ (Philadelpl ret 1). | Frame... OS 
- epmeneeaaiaeemsnse —¥ L. Kingsley, delivered by Request of the Faculty, 
LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES | _{855, by Pros Wooleey Soe ap Be panera, Sept. 1, Laconics.—A Selection of Pithy, Sentences. 


FROM THE 257TH Deo. 1852, To THE 22p Jay,, ; Treasures in Song and 24mo. pp. 288. rson & 
1853. . Illustrated, 12mo. pp. & ) xplana 


Brown (Rev. F, T.)—Blessings of the Fig T nd Vine; 
a Thanksgiving Sermon, Nov. 25, iasa See. pan 16 (Ma: 

2mo 

Me 


0). 
Cornwail (Mrs. 8. P.)—The Finland Family ; or, Edward B. Hall. 1 
taken for Facts. Ilustrated, 12mo. 4 22 wow Webster Waste) —4 


Davis (H. W.)—The War of Ormuzd and Ahriman in the _— 


oe FIFTY-SEVENTH | 
NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 


TO BE COMMENCED 


On MONDAY, 21st March, 1853. 


_ "4 
<=> 








k and 
8vo ae 
Ware, M Henry 














THE UNDERSIGNED SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS OF 


BOOKS, PAPERS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, BINDERS’ CLOTH, LEATHER, &c., 


_ For the next regular Trade Sale, to be commenced at the above date, and to be conducted under the same regulations as heretofore. 
Particulars for the printing should be furnished by the 20th of January inst. at which time the printing of the Catalogue will be commenced. 
The usual cash advances will be made on the receipt of goods, when desired. 


BANGS, BROTHER, & CO. 


Trave Sate Pooms, 13 Park Row, New York, January, 1853. 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES.. 


~—o—oroorrerrs nn eee Le - 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK, 


SPEECHES, 


BY THE RIGHT HONORABLE THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” “LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME,” 
“eSSAYS FROM THE EDINBURGH REVIEW,” &C. 
2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 


DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. ; 
“These Speeches, which are now for the first time brought together, are reprinted in a connected and complete series from the standard authority 
Hansard’s Parliapentary Debates. They embrace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the House of Commons, from 1830 to the pre- 
sent day. Among them will be found in due chronological order, the several Speeches on the Reform Bill, which brought the orator so i- 
nenily 6 bn lp souen af tn Hause 28 Coapmensend iain een tn Ss eS See ee ees inciples of 
representation, supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, ingenuity of detail, historical precedent, including those passa- 
ges on the Geaeeat the French and English Revolutions; the discussion of qunstiads — out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and later, the 


measures of oa en the aes of the Protestant Church Establishment, the Ma: College Bill; his eloquent ee the — 

licy, which recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his Copyright speeches, in which he pl ces literary: y on the ground of expediency ; his views 
oie Corn Laws, the Ballot, the Charter petition, the Beecher’ Chapel Bill ; ihcominee he Treaty of Washington ; with many discussions 
incidental to these and other important topics, springing up during his i tary career.” 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Money is plenty and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 


eee ee eee 


Life of Henry ry Clasyby te e Sergeant, pee #1 25 














Lm GES SR PAR PO ee Saas OR 100 
Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, 12mo......... 60 
piesienary Offering, dedicated to Dr. Judson, 12mo. 1 00 
e Gold, or Truth in its Native Loveliness, by D. 
Hisianes kilh Sebi bie Gin >. abeeed:<aptded epeac canestnsh 1 00 
Northern Harp and Forest Melodies, by M. A. Bige- 
ST iiieh in is 5 kd ceukeneesane quae Coen amass > 7 
Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, 
Dr. Bangs, Dr. Durbin, and others.............-+:. 1 00 | 
Episcopal Methodism as it Was and Is, by Rev: P. D 
' SL Jt ha cha kceearkthodeedéweness negens ses 100 
Ties Incidents and Narratives, by Rey. A. R. a 
Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers, by Rev. P. ne 
History of Oregon, and Voyage round the World, 
Be Gils MERE, TID. dns vc cnsedevcmecsasisecec’ 10 


Mountains, Oregon, and California, 12mo......... 125 
Sir John Frank‘in, and the Arctic Expeditions, by P. 
Ms. <acibestegucensuuiokslseancas 125 
Indias Sabevee, or Life in the Wigwam, by 8. G. oe 
History of Mor mons, or Latter Day Saints, I2mo.... 100 
History of the War with Mexico, by J. 8. Jenkins, 
SS oS ee ae ip opees cacnoebarnenee 13 
Wild Western masnee, and Reminiscences, by H. R. 
EE OMERTINT. .. nc cccosvcscssccdesedassbanebed 2 50 
Wild Scenes of FS Hunter’s Life, with 300 iiustra- 
IL, « nsccuseescbthacacvenesseewapien 1 50 
Young's dhience of Government, l2mo............... 100 
The American’s Guardian of Liberty, edited -by J a 
ME oo eee Me ath anerdaacces candied 
American Lady's System of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. 
SITE EINE wb cl ance waded bac cedubbesbenenhenenes 1 3 
What Isaw in London, by D. W. Bartlett, 12mo.. 1 00 
What I saw in New York, by J. H. Ross, M.D., 2mo. 1 00 
Hints and Helps to Health and Happiness, by J.H. 1° 





LE RTO LIT ERE 125) 
4 of the Bape ics Jose “i is Wife Aes maa PY 
in ared Spar | 
Une Faia bom ashingion aware ingen, mother | 
and W Geo. a by C. Conkling, 5 
PERT EeEeeCeT eee ee eee eee ees ‘ 
oni) ev. Andontrai Judson, of the Burman 
Mission, by J. Clement,.........--0++4 ptnsescooes 10 
~~ of the three Mrs. Judsons, by A. W. Stewart, 0 
Life of” ein Frabklin, Written’ by ‘himself, 4 
‘General i Lafayee, by P. CG: Weadiey. imo. 1 00 
Lit of Sonn a iney. TGame, y William H. Se 125 
Life of Louis , Governor of aha i P. 
C. Headley with an introduction by Horace Gree- 1: 
eh) see ochey’ ig iiavion by i Moaigoiiery 1 o 
Life of Winfield ote E. D. Mansfield, 12mo..... 12 
Life of General Frank MeN Bartlett President - 
of the United states, by D Bartlett, 12mo.. 75 
Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 12mo. 1 00 
Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q. Adams, ; ial 
Andrew Jackson, by John 8. Jenkins, imo. 1 00. 
Lite fe of Christ and his Apostles, by Rev. J. Fleet: wa, 
John Bunyau's Piigtim’s Progress, 7 iliusirations, ; al 
oble Deeds of ‘American Women, ‘edited ‘by ‘J. 
"iheneet and Mrs. L. H. Sigourne ETS: 1 50 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descrip- 
tive sketches, by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, | 
WME. wocies on Faia pubains poteudesnrsscee ie) 
f Martin Farquhar “» r, 
Pon Book for Young Men, b: . Wm. A. ‘Alcott, | 
Taso ° eee 75 
Mi ; 
75 
75 
ri D. Hol 16) & 
. olmes, 16mo.......... 
mie Or byte 1 ty ee ina. 
Golden Steps for the” Young, by john’ Mather Aus- 
are i 
om eam, ining Adame, of Flee. for the LO. vi 
Silver pot Sparkling Drops, from ‘many Foun- 


ner ‘up 


WENO. cccees rece eeeee PPP eee eee ee Peer errs 


The above Books are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, and illustrated with sieel 


portraits, frontispieces, &c. 
Tue Traps Surpiiep on Liserat Terms By 


DERBY & MILLER, Avsury, N. Y., 
Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, 


Brosh Lagves from Western Woods, by Mrs. Fuller, 


Fremont’s Exploring Expedition sarong the Rocky 


Youatt on the Diseases of the Horse, with their 








Remedies, by H. 8. Randall, 12mo..,.............. 1 50 
The American Fruit Culturist, by J. J. Thomas, 
Ss ME eels no ga.s06sbe'cees ecateuuskoetecues 1% 
The Dairyman’s Manual, by G. Evans, octavo,...... 1 00 
The Youth’s Book of Gems, for the Head and the 
Heart, by F.C. Woodworth, octavo............+0 12 
Stories about Birds, with Pictures to match, by F. * 
wo Dic cccccesseeccccccoewusesseseese ‘ 
Stories aw Animals, with Pictures to match, by -™ = 
eee ceeesessoereeseeesseses 0 
Frost’s Pictorial History of Galifornia, 12mo.. 12 
Thrilling Adventures, by Land and by Sea, by JO. 
INL cnchattduannsessacenadcaneahdeden 125 
Daring Deeds of American Heroes, by iO. Bray- 
man,........ ee ee bvtcesesvedientecen econ 1D 





WILL BE ridin : 


January 15th, 


THE AUSTRALIAN CAPTIVE; being the | |THE STRING OF 


Adventures of William Jackman amo’ the 


of Australia,—illustrated, 12mo., $1 
January 18th, 


DICK WILSON: the 
Humanity + 5 hee Maine Law—by Rev. i. K. 
Comyn. 


January 22d, 
BORDER WARS OF THE WEST, by Prof. 
Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. 
Jamuary 28th, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, Home in 
the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo., $1 50. 


umseller’s Victim; or| SCENES AND ADVENTURES IN CEN- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


January 31st, 


PEARLS, for Boys and 
Girls, by T. 8. Arthur. 16mo., 75 cents. 


February 3d, 


TRAL AMERICA, by Fred. Hardman. 12mo., $1 25. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 





A MOST BIRACULASD a AFTER 43 YEARS’ 


Extract of a Letter 
St. Mary's Street, 
To, Professor HoLLowAy 
Str,—At the age of 18, my wife (who is now 61), caught 
a violent cold, which settled in her legs, and ever since 
that time they have been more or less sore, and greatly 
inflamed. Her agonies were distracting, and for months 
together she was deprived —_ of rest and sleep. 
Every remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
without effect; her health suffered severely, and the state 
of her legs was terrible. Ihad often read your Adver- 
tisements, and advised her to try your Pills and Oint- 
ment; and asa last resource, after every other remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com- 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 
good health. Her legs are painless, without seam or scar, 
and her sleep sound and undisturbed. Could you have 
witnessed the sufferings of my wife during the last 43 
oars and contrast them with her present tees Co of 
vealth, you would indeed feel delighted in having been 
the means of so greatly alleviating the sufferings of a 


fellow-creature. 
(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN, 


A PERSON 70 ” ARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
Copy of a reap Som Mr. William _Abbs, Builder of 
Gas Ovens, 4 ous ushcliffe, near Hudderayield, 
dated May 3\st, 1851. 
To Prefpeter HoLioway, 

Sin,—I suffered for a period of thirty years from a bad 
\g the result of two or three different accidents at Gas 

Works; accompanied by scorbutic symptoms. I had re- 
course to a variety of medical advice, without deriving 
any benefit, and was even told that the leg must be am- 
putated, yet, in opposition to that opinion, your Pills and 
Ointment have effected a complete cure in so short a 
oon. that few who had not witnessed it would credit the 

(Signed) WILL ABBS. 
“The truth of this statement can be verified by Mr. Ww. 
| P. England, Chemist, 13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 

A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr, Frederick Tyner, of 
Penshurst, Kent, dated December 13th, 1850. 

To Professor HoLioway, 

Dear Sir,.— My wife had suffered from Bad Breasts for 
more than six months, and during the whole period had 
the best medical attendance, but all tono use. Having 
before healed an awful wound in my own leg by your un- 
rivalled medicine, [determined again to use your Pills 
and Ointment, and therefore ge them a trial in her 
case, and fortunate it was I did so, for in less than a 
month a perfect cure was effected, and the benefit that 
various other branches of my family have derived from 

their use is really astonishing. 1 now strongly recom- 


mend them “o all my friends. 
(Signed) FREDERICK TURNER. 


The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in 
most of the fol owing cases :— 


‘rom Mr. William Galpin, of 70, 
feymouth, duted May \dth, 1851. 


> 


Bad Legs, rout, 
Bad Breasts, Glandular Swellings, 
Burns, iam 
Bunions, Piles, 

« Bite of  Moschetoes and Rhe umatism, 

Sand-Flies, Scalds 

Coco-bay, Sore Nipples, 
Chigo-foot, Sore Throats, 
Chilblains, Skin Diseases, 
Chapped hands, sore, 
Corns (Soft), Sore Heads, 
Cancers. Tumors, 
Contracted and Stiff Jointe, Ulcers, 
Elephantiasis, Wounds, 
Fistulas, Yaws. 


Sold_at the Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244 
Strand (near Temple r, London), and by all respect- 
able Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
British kmpire, and of a Sasso of the United States, in Pots 


at 37 fc. .. 8ic., and $1 50c. each. Wholesale by the sing 
pal houses in the U nion, and by Messrs. A “hs 
Ease. f ew York. 


<a There is considerable saving by taking the larger 


7. 
B.—Directions for the dance of patients 
Fiance ot mater 


dinonier are affixed to each 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK 
FOR EVERY PRACTICAL MAN. 


in every 
eow ly 











February 6th, 


THE LIFE OF LADY JANE GRAY, by | 
D. W. Bartlett. 12mo. 


February 9th, 


POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, | 
by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 





PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 


THE LIFE OF DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., 
12mo., $1 25. . 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. Octavo Edition. To 
hich iy added his most able and popular Speeches, 

VvO., 5 


THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. Svo., #6. 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett, 


l6mo., 75 cents. 
THE LIFE Mother of Christ,—12mo., #1. 
Waly fA Mo te aNck MAN, and other Sketches, 


LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. By P. C. Headley, 
12mo., $1 25. 


LIFE ON THE PLAINS and a the Diggi of 
California. By A. Delano, $1 . nis 


THE MORNING STAs OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
Helen F. Parker, $1 25. 


SELECT SPEECHES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS, from 





the to A present time, edited by Christo- 
pher Morgan, $1 25. 


DERBY & MILLER, Avsury, N. Y., 


j22 eow& 





And DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Borrato, WN. Y. 


RACTICAL MATHEMATICS with Draw- 

ing and Mensuration applied to the Mechanic Arts. 

| be y Cuarves Davies, LL. D., anthor of Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra. Geometry, &c. Price $1. 

| This workis designed for every scholar and every young 

| man or ‘mechanic that would understand the principles of 





} try as d to Architecture, Carpenter and Ma- 
| won bp and other mechanical leew ely i mensura- 
ion of su 


es and solids. Pay . 
NES a co., 
No, 51 John Street. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. are the Publishers of Professor 
Davies’ Course of Mathematics, now so favorably known 
throughout the United States. New and enlarged editions 
of Davies’ Legendre, Surveying, Elementary Algebra, 
-—s p caene Lessors in Arithmetic, have recently been > 


ENGRAVING. 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Pub- 
Pray monn Printers. that he still continues to carry 

the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled to 


execute all orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, 
wy le terms; while thy meng 
of many years enables him to feel in 
his efforts to give at Xs anh. favor him 
with their N ORR, No. 52 John street 
Bly (bet and William), New York. 
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FOR 


PRIVATE SALES EXCLUSIVELY, 


ByvTYT BANGS, 


BROTHER « co., 


TRADE SALE ROOMS, NO. 43 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARY SERIES, 
Now in course of Publication, by Mr. Henry G. Bohn, London. 
*,* These Libraries are composed wholly of works of established merit and standard character, and are issued in neat style, uniformly bound, and are unrivaled 


in cheapness of price. They are sold in sets, or each work separately. New works are added at intervals of about a month. 


published. 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

MI OUS WORKS AND REMAINS OF THE REV: 
ROBERT HALL, witha Memoir by Dr. Gregory, and an Essay on his 
character by John Foster, 

‘S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO X. edited by his Son 
ag Copyright Notes, Appendices, and Historical Documents. the 
Episode on Lucretia Borgia, au Index, and 3 fine Portraits, complete in 
2 volumes. 

HLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, 
oa ed from the German, with a Memoir of the Author, by J. B. Ro- 
ssanieens y LITERATURE OF THE SOUTH 

DI's HISTORY OF THE 

. oF NURUPE, translated by Roscue. Complete in 2 vols. Portraits, 

‘S$ LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, called the Magnificent, 
ma the Copyright Notes and Lilustrutions, new Memoir by his Son. 
'HLE ‘$ LECTURES ON DRAMATIO LITERATURE, trans- 

° “yy Mr. Black, of the Morning Chronicle. New Edition, carefull 
revised from the last German Edition by A. J. W. Morrison. Wi 
Memoir and Portrait. 

BECKMANN’S HISTORY OF INVENTIONS, Discoveries and Origins. 
fronk Edition, carefuily revised and enlarged by Drs. Francis and tar 
fith, With Memoir and Portraits. 2 vols. 

‘S HISTORY.OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR AND 
THE REVOLT OF THE NETHERLANDS, translated by A. J. W. 
Morrison. Portrait. 

LLER’S WORKS, Vol. 2, containing: continuation of “The Revolt 

— the Netherlands,” “ Wallenstein’s Camp,” **The Piccolomina, * The 
Death of Wallenstein,” and “ Wilhelm Tell.” With Portrait of Wallen- 
stein. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF COLONEL HUTCHINSON, by his 
Widow Lucy, to which is now first added, an “ Account of the Siege of 
Lathom House.” ; . 

MEMOIRS OF BENVENOTO CELLINI, written by himself, now first 
coliuted with the new Text of Guiseppe Molini, and enlarged. By Roscoe. 

OXE’S HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA, from the founda- 

9 tion of the Monarchy by my f of Hapsburgh, to the Death of Leo- 
pold IT, 1218—1792, complete in 3 vols. Portraits, 

LANZI’S HISTORY OF PAINTING, a revised translation, by Thomas 
Roseve, complete in 3 vols. With fine Portraits. 

KLEY’S HISTORY OF THE SARACENS, revised, enlarged and 
ae compleied, with a Life of Mohammed, and Memoir of the Author. Por- 
trait of Mohammed. 
HILLER’S HISTORICAL DRAMAS, (forming the Third Volume of 
se his Works,) containing “ Don Carios,” ‘* Mary Stuart,’ “Maid of Or- 
leans,” and “ Bride of Messina.” Frontispiece. 

LAMARTINE’S HISTORY OF THE GIRONDISTS ; or, Personal Me- 
moirs of the Patriots of the French Kevolution, from unpublished sources. 
3 vols. Portraits. 

MACHIAVELLIS HISTORY OF FLORENCE, Prince, and other 
Works, With Portrait. 

HLEGEL’S LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE AND 

a TH BST LOSOPH ¥ OF LANGUAGE, translated by A. J. W. Morrison. 

RANKB'S HISTORY OF THE POPES, translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 

ita. 

CoxE'S. MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 3vols. 
With fine Portraits. 

SHERIDAN’S DRAMATIO WORKS AND LIFE. Portrait. 

GOBTHB’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 13 Books. Porirait. 

WHEATLEY ON THE COMMON PRAYER. Frontispiece. 

MILTON’S PROSE WORKS, complete in 3 vols, Portraits and Frontis- 
piece, 

MENZEL’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, complete in 3 vols. Portraits. 

SCHLEGEL’S ZSTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, con- 
taining Letters on Obristian Art, Essay on Gothic Arebitecture, Remarks 
on the Romance-Poetry of the Middie Ages, on Shakspeare, the Limits 
of the Beautiful, and on the Language and Wisdom of the Indians. 

GOETHE'S WORKS, vol. 2, containing the remainder of his Autobiogra- 
phy, together with his Travels in Italy, France and Swiizerland. 

SOHILLER’S WORKS, vol. 4, containing “The Rob w eee 
* Love and Intrigue,” and “The Ghosi-Seer,” anmel by Henry G. 
Bohn. 


| 





following list embraces those already 


SCHLEGEL’S LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY. 
‘S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 
1848. With Frontispiece, containing 6 Portraits. 


JUNIUS’S LETTERS, with all the Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, and im- 
portant additions. Complete in 2 vols. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, SCULPTORS AND ARCHI- 
TECYS, translated from the Italian. 5 vols. 


ION, AND SERMONS. 1 vol. 
Ry Mary Howitt.—Neighbors, and other 
Tales. 1 vol. The President’s Daughiers. 1 vol.—® vols. 

OSTER’S LIFE AND 


JOHN F CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by J. E. 


Ryland, A.M. Vol. 1. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, APOPHTHEG WISDOM OF THE AN- 
CIENTs, NEW ATLANTIS, AND NRY VI. With oe 
ical and Critical Introduction, and Notes by J. Devey, M. A. 1 
Also, Uniform with the Standard Library. 
STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLOPZEDIA OF POLITICAL, Constitu. 
tional, Statistical and Forensic Knowledge ; forming a work of univer- 
sal reference on subjects of Civil Administration, tical Economy, 
one Commerce, Laws, &c. (edited by an eminent scholar), complete 
n4@vo 
"S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, revised by the Author; com- 
plete in4 vols, Portrait. 


MICHELET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1 vol. 
post Svo., cloth. 


UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 


BOHN’S EXTRA VOLUMES. 


GRAMMONT’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES I, with 
the Boscobel Narratives, Portrait of Nell Gwynne, 


RABELAIS’ WORKS, the best translations, com in 2 vols, with some 
additional Notes from a Manuscript by the ited John Wilkes. 


COUNT HAMILTON'S FAIRY 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


(Excrertina “Cosmos,” waicn 1s onLtY 75 CENTS.) 
THE CHESS-PLAYER’S HAND-BOOK. By H, Staunton, Esq. TIllus- 
trated with Dingrams. 


STAUNTON’S PLAYER'S COMPANION, comprising a new 
Treatise on Odds, a collectiun of Match Games. And a Selection of 


LEOTURES ON PA 
ON PAINTING, by the Royal Academicians. With Por- 
traits, and an vunera tle mat and Notes by R. Wornum, I 
HUMBOLDT’S VIEWS NATURE, by E. C. Otie, 1 vol. 
with colored frontispieces, 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or, sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. Translated by KE. C. O1té. In 4 vols. with fine Portrait. This new 
Edition is more com than any which has preceded it. 
-BOOK OF G. illustrated by numerous Diagrams, 1 vol. 
TRA IN THE EQUINOOCTIAL REGIONS 
of South America. 2 vols. 
N’S GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 1 vol. 
TEACHINGA; or, Hand-Book to the Galiaey of Orne beoeshe eae 
% e or, 
British Museum. 1 vol. 
DR. JOHN PYE SMITH’S GEOLOGY AND SORIPTURE, 1 vol. 
OERSTED’S SOUL IN NATURE, AND OTHER WORKS. 1 vol. 
STAUNTON’S TOURNAMENT. 1 vol. 
BRIDGEWATER TREATISES.—Kirby on Animals, 2 vols.—Kidd on 
Man, | vol. Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, 1 vol.—-4 vols. 


SOOT We RORTE, TANTS AND MAN AND KOBELL'S 
FROM THE KINGDOM. Translated by 
A. Henfrey, F. R. 8. With Map of the Geography of Plants. 
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ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES, 
JOYCE'S SCIENTIFIO DIALOGUES, 1 vol. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 
BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
"S$ NORTHERN ANTI by Bishop Percy; with an 
prenctey A the Eyrbiggia big Sir Walter Scott. New edition, re- 
vised and enlarged by J. A. Blackwell. 
OF MALMESBURY’S CHRONICLE OF THE KINGS 

* ENGLAND. 

ix OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES, viz: Asser’s Life of Alfred, and the 
Chronicles of Ethelwerd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and 
Richard of Cirencester. 

‘S$ EARLY ENGLISH METRICAL ROMANOBS, revised by J, 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq. Complete,in 1 vol. with a splendid illuminated 
Frontispiece. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES: Richard of Devises, Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf, Lord de Joinville, Complete in 1 vol, with a splendid illumina- 
ted Frontispiece. 

BARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE, Willibald, Sewulf, Benjamin of 
Tudela, Mandeville, La Brocquiere, and Maundrell. 1 vol. with Map. 

D’S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
aud IRELAND, by Sir Henry Ellis. 3 vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOVER’S FLOWERS OF HISTORY, (Formerly as- 
cribed to Matthew Paris,) comprising the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A. D. 1235. Translated by Dr. Giles. 2 vols, 

KEIGHTLEY’S FAIRY MYTHOLOGY, illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstitions of various countries, | vol. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S WORKS. 3 vols. 

MATTHEW PARIS’S CHRONICLE. Containing the History of England 
from 1285, the period when his earlier Chronicle, which now es 
under the name of of Wendover, ceases. Translated by Dr. Giles. 
Vol 1 (or Vol. 3 of the entire work.) 

ALSO, UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES, 


FENN’S PASTON LETTERS. 2 vols. in 1. 
BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


HERODOTUS, a new and literal translation, by the Rev. Henry Cary, M.A., 
of Worcester College, Oxford, Complete in | volume, with index, 


THUCYDIDES, literally translated by the Rev. H. Dale, in 2 vols. 

PLATO’S WORKS, translated by the Rev. H. Cary and others, 5 vols. 

LIVY’S HISTORY OF ROME, a new and literal translation, by Dr. Spil- 
lan, and others. 4 vols. 

SOPHOCLES, the Oxford translation revised. 

ZSCHYLUS, by an Oxonian. 

ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC AND POETIC. 
Examination Questions and Notes. 

sear a ey Translated into English Prose, from the Text of Din- 
dorf. 2 vols, 





Literally Translated, with 


VeRet, literally translated by Davidson, revised by Buckley, with Notes. 

vol, 

—— ~ ay translated by Smart, new edition, revised by T. A. Buck- 
ley. vol, 


THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE, translated, with 
Notes, original and selected; an Analytical Introduction, and Questions 
for the use of Students, by R. W. Browne, M. A. 1 vol. 


CICERO’S OFFICES, Old Age, Friendship, Scipio’s Dream, Paradoxes, 
&c., by Edmonds, | vol. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY, translated by Buckley, 1 vol. 

HOMER'S ILIAD, * a 1 vol. 

CZESAR’S COMMENTARIES, 1 vol. 

OVID’S TRISTIA, HALIBUTICON, PONTIO EPISTLES, &c. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, i vol. 

OVID’S HEROIDES, AMOURS, &c, 1 vol. 

LUCRETIUS, in Prose, by Watson; in Verse, by Hooker. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. 4 vols. 
PINDAR’S ODES, ! vol. 

THE COMEDIES OF PLAUTUS. 
JUVENAL. PERSIUS, &c. 1 vol. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. As selected for the Use of Westminster, 
Eton, and other Public Schools. Literally translated. 1 vol. 


DEMOSTHENES. The Olynthiac, Philippic, and other Orations, Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by Charles Rann Kennedy. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
LODGE’S PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, Complete in 5 vols., post 8vo. 240 Portraits, 


CRUIKSHANK’S THREE COURSES AND A DESSERT, a Series of 
a with 50 clever and humorous Illustrations, by George 
Cruikshank. 


KITTO’S SCRIPTURE LANDS AND BIBLICAL ATLAS, comprising 
24 elaborate Maps, jaid down according to the highest authorities. 1 vol. 
THE SAME, with the Maps beautifully colored. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, edited by Edward 
Jesse, Esq. 1 vol. 

DIDRON’S CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY. Vol. 1. 

REDDING’S DESCRIPTION OF MODERN WINES. 

ALLEN’S BATTLES OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 2 vols. 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 2 vols. 

MAXWELL’S VICTORIES OF W<LLINGTON AND THE BRITISH 
ARMIES. | vol. 7 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


TENNEMANN’S MANUAL OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Transiated from the German, 1 vol. 

HERODOTUS. Analysis and Summa 
cal Table of Events, &e. By J.T. 


1 vol. 


2 vols. 


1 vol. 


of Herodotus ; with Synchronisti- 
heeler. Revised and enlarged. 











FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 


AND OTHER FOREIGN 
537 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





T recently been made. and are also now on the way. 


By the publication of Catalogues and Lists from time to time eve’ 
interested in the standard, old and new books published in France, 


igium, Spain, and 
ration of well established houses in th 


those countries will secure a regular execution of all 
well as moderate prices ; and these advantages will be realized at least as fully as through any other house. 


FRANCIS HORSFALL, Librairie Etra 


15 3t 


HE advertiser respectfully invites attention to his stock, to which very large additions have | 


facility will be offered to all classes of persons 





SELECTIONS 
FROM A COLLECTION OF RARE AND VA- 
LUABLE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
For Sale by 
HORACE H. MOORE, 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
| Corner of Hanover Street and Exchange Place. 


|1—CAPTAIN BEECHY’S ACCOUNT of the 
Expedition to Explore the Northern Coast of Af- 
rica. With Fine Maps and Piates, Large Quarto 
Volume, bound in half calf. London, 1838 

2.—Cot. KETING’S TRAVELS, with the Au- 


thor’s Residence in Morocco. With Fine Litho- 


WORKS. 


Italy, and the direct co-ope- 
ers intrusted to me as 


ugere, 


587 Broapway. 





NO MEDICINE IN THE 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 


TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 


a hundred 


TESTIM 


HOUSE 


ed and for family purposes ; and already we have nearly 


like the following from the most 


graph Plates. Large Quarto. London, 1817 


8.—HOSKINS’ TRAVELS IN ETHIOPIA, 
Above the Second Cataract of the Nile. With Fine 
Yelores Plates of Antiquities, &c, Quarto. Lon- 


4.—Masor SYMES’ ACCOUNT OF THE EM- 


ty 


ONIALS 





AND TO BRUISES, BUR BASSY TO THE KINGDOM OF AVA. With Fi 
AND BROKEN shen ee that for RELIABLE SOURCES, | saps and Plates. Quarto, bound in Calf, Landen, 
Read the following, and remember that the HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 5.—Mrs. GRAHAM'S JOURNAL of a Resi- 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT ete mee | dence in Chili, in 1822. Quarto, with Lithographic 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses INVALUABLE! Plates. os wea 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. “We take n recommending the MEXI- | 6—FRASER’S TRAVELS and Adventures in 


CAN MUST 


We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
as 
BRUISES. § 


a piceeure 
N a 
INCOMPARABE REMEDY, 


at 

G 
e best 
RAINS, 





article we have ever used for 
or GALDS in HORSES. 


T to all our friends and cus- 
RES, 


the Persian Provinces on the Southern Banks of the 
We have | : 


Caspian Sea. Quarto, London, 1826 
7.—DU BOIS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE MAN- 





and we make our “ rance doubly sure” by the testi- | Used it extensively, and always effectually. Some of our 
“ t@heat esses men have also used it for severe Bruises and Sores, as NERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPL’ 
pression . ine peor the honest oan A, Sonn ge well as for : Poins, and they all coy 1s acts like | ___ INDIA. Qurto, calf. “London, 1817. ES of 
magic—we can only say that we have entirely a one = - — 

™ rich, and the official and professional statements of | the“ase of any other nt. | cs JOHN W. ORR 
al EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. J. M. HEWITT, ‘ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 

¢ chief ingredient of this Liniment is an sublimed AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. : . 
by y weneames e, and no article on a lady's Citet can be Foreman for HARNDENS EXPRESS, | | HE Goheotins vespectielly informs the 

reer from uncleanly or refuse subst indeed, PULLEN, VIRGIL & Co.'s, J Ra continues the business of WOOD 

the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. WELLS, FARGO & CO.’s. ENGRAVING, in all its branches, at his old place, 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT |, Prinei 


pal Offices—Comer Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 





75 NASSAU STREET, 


| where, with hic long experience and riorad 
has been before ogehlte not bi three years pnd only | he is enabled to enous all coders fa bia Ube, howdnet 
fecentiy introduced into New York and the New Eng- 804 Broapway, New York. | large, in a superior style, with the uunost dispatch, and on 
th tates, yet it sep sivesdy become a staple, and reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
= t Srhole } astern market it is in - A. G. BRAGG & CO.,, Work ese unsurpassed. 
fa demand. LC sat paid rach atten jee tf Proprietors. 1 t lef JOHN W. ORR, 75 Nassau st., New York. 
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Alison’s History of Europe. 


History or Evrorr from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. Part I_—New Series. Embrac- 
ing the First Volume of the Edinburgh Edition. 8vo. Paper, 50 cents. 


Guizot’s Shakspeare. Guizot’s Corneille. 
Shakspeare and his Times. 12mo. muslin, $1 00, Corneille and his Times. 12mo. muslin, $1. 
Chambers’s Life and Works of Burns. Grote’s History of Greece. 


Ww 
—— orks of Robert Burns. Complete in 4 vols, 12mo. aint: 75 cents per History of Greece.—I. I 1 G —Grecian Hist to the Reign of Pi. 
binees sistratus at Athens. 10 vols. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents per Volume. a 
By Miss Strickland. aft ” ’ 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected with the | /“martine’s Restoration. 4 
regal Succession of Great Britain. 6 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 per Volume. Vols. History of the Restoration of Monarchy in Frace. Being a Sequel to the “ His. 
1, IL, IIL. are now ready. tory of the Girondists.” Portrait. 3 vols. 12mo, muslin, 75 cents each. 








Mrs. Hale’s Woman’s Record. 


Woman’s Record; or, Biographical Sketches of all Distinguished Women from the Creation to the Present Time. Arranged in Four 
Eras, with Selections from Female Writers of each Era. Illustrated with more than 200 Portraits, engraved by Benson J. Los- 
sing, Esq. 8vo. muslin, $5; morocco, gilt edges, $7 50. 
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Gray's Geology. 
Elements of Geology. 12mo. sheep, 75 cents. 


Gray’s Natural Philosophy. 
Elements of Natural Philosophy. Designed asa Text- 
Book for Academies, High Schools, and Colleges. 
Tilustrated by 360 Wood-cuts. 12mo. muslin, 70 cents; 
sheep, 75 cents. 


Docharty’s Algebra. 
The Institutes of Algebra. Being the First Part of a 
Course of Mathematics, designed for the Use of 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. 12mo. sheep, 
7 cents. 





By Mrs. Marsh. 
Castle Avon. 8vo. paper, 25 cents. 


A Hero, and other Tales. 
By the Author of “Olive,” “The Ogilvies,” “The 
Head of the Family,” &c. 12mo. paper, 62}§ cents; 
muslin, 75 cents. 

By Edward Maturin, Esq, 
Bianca. A Tale of Erin and Italy. 12mo. paper, 
& cents; muslin, $1. 

Katie Stewart. 


A True Story. From Blackwood’s Magazine. &vo. 
paper, 25 cents. 


ee ee ee ee eee 





By Jacob Abbott. 
Rodolphus. A Franconia Story. Beautifully bound, 
engraved Title-page, and numerous Illustrations, 
16mo. muslin, 50 cents. 


By W. M. Thackeray. 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esg., Colonel tn the 
Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Written by 
Himself. 8vo. paper, 50 cents. 


Bulwer’s My Novel. 


My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life, By Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. &vo. paper, 75 cents. 


Goodrich’s Select British Eloquence. 


Select British Eloquence ; embracing the best Speeches entire of the most Eminent Orators of Great Britain for the last two Centuries ; 
with Sketches of their Lives, an Estimate of their Genius, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 8vo. muslin, $3 50; sheep, 


$3 75; half calf, $4. 


Edited by H. W. Pierson, A. M. 
American Missionary Memorial. 


edges, $2; morocco extra, gilt edges, $5. 
Edited by Rev. Wm. Hanna, LL.D. 


Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. 4 vols. 12mo. muslin, 


$1 per volume. 


Including Biographical and Historical 
Sketches. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. muslin, $1 75; muslin, gilt 


By Arthur Gérgei. 


muslin, $1. 
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My Life and Acts in Hungary in the Years 1848 and 1849. 12mo. paper, 85 cts. ; 


Crooks’s and Emory’s Butler’s Analogy. 


Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution 
and Course of Nature. With an Analysis, a Life of Bishop Butler, Notes and In- 
dex. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 


Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; or, Illustrations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions 


of the War for Independence. 
the Author. 


With over 1100 Engravings on Wood, by Lossing and Barritt, chiefly from Original Sketches by 
2 vols. 8vo. muslin, $8 ; half calf, $10; morocco, gilt edges, $15. Volume L, muslin, $3 50; Volume IL, $4 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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